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DOMESDAY: WAPENTAKE. 
(See 5t» 8. xi. 413 (note); 7% 8. ii, 405, 449.) 

As there seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to the nature of the “‘ wapentake” and “ hun- 
dred ” during the Saxon and early Norman periods 
of our history, I wish to offer a few remarks towards 
the elucidation of the subject. 

The term hundred in a legal sense is first met with 
in England in the laws of King Edgar, 959-975, “A 
thief shall be pursued. If there be present need, let it 
be made known to the Hundredman, and let him 
make it known to the Tithingman,” &c, The word 
and the institution had, however, been in use long 
before on the Continent. In the laws of Childebert, 
King of the Western Franks (a.p. 511-558), we 
read, ‘* Si furtum factum fuerit, capitale de pra- 
senti centena restituat, et causator centenarium cum 
centena requirat.” Again, in the reign of Clotaire II. 
(595) the centenas or hundreds are recognized as 
legal jurisdictions. It may have been that our 
King Alfred in his legal reforms and adaptations 


had made a similar provision, but we have no | 


record of the fact. 

In the laws of Edward the Confessor (1043- 
1066) we have reference both to hundreds and 
wapentakes, ‘ Divisiones scirarum regis proprie. 
Divisiones hundredorum et wapentagiorum comi- 
tibus et vice-comitibus, cum judicio comitatus.” In 





the absence of any special jurisdiction, the manorial 
lords or thegns were required “ut ante Justiciam 
Regis faciant rectum, etiam in hundredo vel in 
wapentagiis vel in schiris.” 

After the Conquest we find the same parallelism 
between the hundred and the wapentake. 

In the Domesday Record the evidence taken as 
to the claims of parties in cases of disputed title 
is quoted indifferently as given by the hundred, 
the wapentake, the treding, or the comitatus, Thus 
in Gloucestershire we read, ‘‘ Antecessor, Wihanoc 
tenuit, sed comitatus affirmat,” &-. In Bedford- 
shire, ‘‘ Unam virgatam reclamant homines Wil- 
lelmi spec ; et hundredum testatur,” &. When 
we get into Yorkshire and Lincolnshire the phraseo- 
logy changes. In Yorkshire, “ Nesciunt homines 
de wapentaco quoniam modo,” &c. In Lincolnshire, 
“Homines de treding dicunt quod soca jacet in 
Gretham,” &c.; “‘Dicit wapentacum non eum 
habuisse,” &c.; “Dicit wapentacum et treding 
quod Siward tam bene tenuit,” &c. 

In 1194, in the form of procedure in the pleas 
of the Crown, we read that four knights were to 
be elected for the whole county, “ Qui per sacra- 
mentum suum eligant duos legales milites de 
quolibet Hundredo vel Wapentaccio”; and these 
were to select ten knights, “De singulis Hun- 
dredia vel Wapentaccis.” 

A.D. 1215.—In the Great Charter, sec. 25, we 
read, “ Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wapentakit et 
trethingtt sint ad antiquas formas absque ullo in- 
cremento,” &c, 

In 1225, in a writ issued by the Great Council 
for the collection of a subsidy, it is commanded 
** elegi facietis quatuor legales milites de singulis 
hundredis vel wapentaccis secundum magnitudinem 
hundredorwm vel wapentaccorum.” 

The fact is, these terms were applied very loosely 
and interchangeably to the local divisions and 
districts. Bishop Stubbs (‘ Constitutional Hist.,’ 
ch, v. p. 100) observes :— 

“Tt is not easy to determine the origin of the variet 
of systems into which the hundred jurisdiction is worked. 
In Kent the hundreds are arranged in Lathes or Lests, 
and in Sussex in Rapes. In Cornwal! in the twelfth 
century the divisions were not called hundreds, but 
shires. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were divided into 
Trithings or Ridings, subdivided generally into wapen- 
takes; but in Domesday the East Riding is divided 
into hundreds only, and in Lincolnshire, Northampton- 
shire, aud Rutland the Wapentake and the Hundred are 
arranged side by side,” 

There is great confusion in the application of the 
terms, In Yorkshire the smaller divisions were 
anciently called shires, e. g., Cravenshire, Hallam- 
shire, Richmondshire, &c. The city of York in 
Domesday was divided into six shires. Sometimes 
the wapentake and hundred are identical, as in the 
hundred of West Derby, in Lancashire, which held 
a wapentake court down to a very recent period. 

Mr. A. 8. Exxis (7 §. ii. 449) explains the 
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wapentake as “ normally apparently a combination 
of three hundreds,” for which he quotes Bishop 
Stubbs (‘ Const. Hist.,’ ch. v. § 46). This is an 
error. There is no mention of the wapentake in 
the reference given. In the previous section the 
bishop states that “ the union of a number of town- 
ships for the purpose of judicial administration, 
peace, and defence, formed what is known as the 
hundred or wapentake”; and again,“ The wapentake 
in all respects of administration answers directly 
to the hundred.” All his references com- 
bine to show that the jurisdiction, by whichever 
name called, was identical. Canon Taytor (7S. 
ii. 405) maintains that the wapentake and hundred 
were essentially different, and goes beyond Mr. 
Evuis in asserting that ‘‘as a rule, three pre- 
Domesday hundreds were combined to constitute 
one post-Domesday wapentake, which was the unit 
of naval assessment.” 

There is no evidence whatever to justify this 
conclusion. In the grant of King Edgar to the 
Bishop of Worcester it was stipulated “‘ut ipse 
episcopus cum monachis suis de istis tribus cen- 
turialibus, constituant unam navipletionem quod 
Anglice dicitur scypfilled, oS8e scypborne.” 

In the levy of ship-money by Ethelred, a.p. 
1008, the words are: “‘ Her bebead se cyning that 
man sceolde ofer eall Angel-cynn scipu fcestlice 
wyrcan, that is, thonne of thrym hund hidum & 
of tynum hidum cenne scegs.” 

There is here no mention of wapentakes, and I 
do not know to what other documents Canon 
Tay or refers for the ‘‘ unit of naval assessment.” 

The history of the hundred and wapentake is very 
interesting, and its origin must be searched for a 
long way back. 

I have alluded above to the laws of the Frankish 
King Childebert in the sixth century, where the 
centena is mentioned. From thence back to the 
time of Tacitus is not a long stretch. Here we 
find the concilium of the Germans equivalent to 
the Saxon Folkmoot. The organization includes 
the centena, or grouping by hundreds. The hun- 
dred here was not a territorial, but a military and 
juridical institution. In the invasion of Britain 
and its settlement doubtless the organization which 
already existed would be transferred to the new 
acquisitions, Of this the tithing and the hundred 
formed an essential part. Nothing could be more 
natural than to carry into the new settlements the 
arrangements already familiar. Bishop Stubbs says 
(‘ Const. Hist.,’ p. 54) :— 

“The ordinary court of justice was the Mallus, or 
court of the hundred...... The court consisted of all the 
fully qualified landowners,...... they furnished the cen- 
tenarius with a body of assessors selected from time 
to time,” &c, 

The term hundred soon ceased to apply nume- 
rically. Inequality of estate and numbers reduced 
it to a mere formal name for a special jurisdiction 





between the folk-gemot and the shire-gemot. 
These divisions, as we have seen above, were called 
by various names, according to the dialects or 
traditions of the settlers. 

Ducange says: ‘* Wapentachium apud Danos 
Anglicos idem fuit quod Comitatus seu Hundredas.” 
He gives a long explanation of the origin of the 
term from the proceedings at the Vapna-thing 
(Scottice Wappen-schaw), when, the chief or leader 
having set up his spear erect, ““Omnes enim 
quotquot venissent, cum lanceis suis ipsius hastam 
tangebant, et ita se confirmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa.” 

The word is pure Norse, taka, to touch or take, 
not being found in A.-S. previous to the Danish 
invasion, though it has subsequently superseded 
the older word niman. 

The conclusion, I think, is forced upon us that 
the wapentake and hundred were merely Danish 
and English names for the same organization on 
the north and south sides of Watling Street. 

J. A. Pictoy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





THE SEVENTH EDITION OF BURKE'S 
*‘LANDED GENTRY.’ 
(Continued from p. 3.) 

Farquharson of Invercauld. For “ Findla More 
m. first Beatrix, daughter of Carden of that ilk,” 
read Garden of Banchory. 

Fawkes of Farnley. For ‘‘ Tristram Carliell of 
Sewarley ” read Sewerby. 

Frank of Campsall. “ Mary Frank m. Charles 
Mainwaring.” He was Admiral Thomas F. C. 
Mainwaring. 

Ferrers of B. Clinton. Elizabeth Ferrers (Mrs. 
Gerard) remarried Wm. Gerard Walmesley, second 
son of Richard Walmesley, of Westwood. 

Finch of Tullamore. ‘“ Helena Finch m. John 
Hickman of Ballyket,” but in the pedigree of 
Hickman of Fenloe he is named Anthony and she 
is named Eleanor. 

Fitzherbert of Norbury. Sir Thomas Fitzherbert 
d. s. p., but his daughter Anne is said to have m. 
Richard Congreve of Congreve. 

Fletcher of Nerquis. ‘‘ Owen Wynne m. 1869 
and d. 1717.” 

Floyer of W. Stafford. Ww. Floyer m. Mary 
Pole. Cualled Amy in ‘ Peerage.’ 

Fordyce of Brucklay. (Arms) for “ Linday” 
read Lindsay. 

Foulkes of Eriviatt. For “Sir Thomas A. L. W. 
Strange m. Louisa, dau. of Sir Wm. Burroughes, 
Bart.,” read Burroughs, the baronetcy of Castle 
Bagshaw being meant. 

Fox of Bramham. For “ the family of Fox and 
Grete” read Fox of Grete. 

Francklin of Gonalston. “ Eliz. Francklin m. 
Fred. Burnaby,” his name being Thomas Frederick 
Burnaby-Atkins, 
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Gabbett of Caherline. “Frances Gabbett m. 
Major Francis Dalton, killed at the Alma,” who 
under the Sleningford pedigree is named Thomas 
Norcliffe Dalton. 

Garden-C. of Troup. 
read Garden. 

Garrett of Kilgaran. For “ Michell” read 
Mitchell. 

Gason of Richmond. Who was the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Douglas? 

Gibbs of Aldenham. ‘“ Yates Browne,” called 
in the ‘ Peerage’ (under the article “‘ Erskine B.”) 
“Yeats Brown.” 

Gifford of Ballysop. “ Ravenscroft Gifford m. 
(first) 1793.” His dau. d. 1727. 

Goff of Hale Park. Joseph Goff m. Lady Adela 
H. L. H. Knox, who is named Adelaide in 
‘ Peerage.’ 

Going of Traverston. “ Marcus Patterson.’ Spelt 
Paterson in the Dunraven pedigree in the ‘ Peer- 


(Arms) for “ Gurden ” 


age. 
* Goodlake of Wadley. For ‘‘ John Blagrave” 
read Thomas. 

Gordon of Wardhouse. For ‘‘Lucy Anne 
Livingstone” read Lady Anne. 

Gould of Frampton. For “Wm. Bonde of 
Bestrall” read Wm. Bond of South Bestwall. 

Gould of Upwey. For “ Godden of Over Comp- 
ton” read Goodden, 

Gould of Lew Trenchard. For ‘‘Wm. Gould m. 
Maria, dau. of Capt. Leason,” read Maria Ann, 
dau, of Major Joseph Leeson. 

Graham of Fintry. For ‘ Lockleven” read 
Lochleven. 

Graham of Gartmore. The marriage, &c., of 
Ww. Graham, who d. s.p. 1774, might be taken 
from Douglas, ‘ Peerage,’ i. 639. 

Elizabeth Buchanan, second wife of 
Robert Graham, m. secondly Robert Fairfoul. 

Grant of Kilgraston. For “Spiers” (twice) read 
Speirs. 

Gubbins of Kilfrush. Joseph Gubbins’s second 
marriage omitted. 

Hale of K. Walden. For “Sir Matthew 
Lambe” read Lamb. 

C.-Halkett of Cramond. For ‘‘ Susanna Judith 
C.-Halkett m. Cumin of Relugas” read George 
Cumin. 





For “‘ Margaret Maria C.-Halkett m. 
Col. Lindesay” read Col. John Lindsay, and was 
mother of General Sir Patrick Lindsay of Eagles- 
cairny, who succeeded in 1809 as eighth Earl of 
Lindsay, and d. in 1839. 

Hardcastle of Headlands. Lady Herschell’s 
name is given in the ‘ Peerage’ as Anne Emma 
Haldane. 

Hare of Hurstmonceaux. Anna Maria Hare m. 
Col. Bulkeley ? 

Hare of Docking. For ‘“‘ Mr. W. D. Chapman” 
read William Daniel Chapman. 








“Hon. James Fitz- 
Spelt Kilmibill in the 


Harman of Newcastle. 
maurice of Killenhill.” 
* Peerage.’ 

Harvey of Kyle. ‘* Capt. Charles Randall.” 
Add that his daughter m., 1858, J. R. T. H. 
Parker of Swannington. 

Harvey of Ickwellbury. 
Greame. 

Heber of Hodnet. Rev. Reginald Heber, b. 
1729, m. first 1733. 

Hornby of Dalton. For “‘ Lucy Hornby m. Rev. 
H. W. Champneys” read Rev. Henry William 
Champneys (formerly Burt) of Ostenhanger, Kent, 
and Rector of Badsworth. 

Hungerford of Cahirmore. “R. H. Boddam, 
governor of the bank.” Which bank ? 

Hustler of Acklam. For “ Ralph Lutton ” read 
Hutton. Cf. ‘ Peerage.’ 

Ingleby of Lawkland. Anne Clapham (John 
Ingleby’s first wife) was widow (1) of Mr. Thwaites 
and (2) of Robert Gale of Scruton. 

Innes of Raemoir. For ‘‘ Cameron Innes m. 
Col. P. A. Lantour” read Col. Philip Augustus 
Lautour. 

Isherwood of Marple. It is doubtful if Henry 
Bradshaw’s daughter was wife of Milton’s father. 

Jobnstone of Annandale. For “ Agnes, dau. of 
Col. Swanston,” read Swanson. 

Jones of Fonmon. “Clifford Chambers, co. 
Warwick.” Query Gloucester. Cf. “ Biscoe of 
Holton,” ante. 

—— “Hon, Col. Maud.” Who? 

Diana m. Thomas Mathews. Add refer- 
ence to Mathew of Tresunger. 

Kavanagh of Borris. After ‘‘ Thomas butler of 
Kileash” add, and sister of the fifteenth (de jure) 
Earl of Ormonde. 

Keane of Beech Park. ‘‘ Dubourdreu ” ? 

M.-King of Walford. ‘“‘ Elizabeth, dau. and cob. 
of John Ling.” Query King. 

King of Chadshunt. For “ Hanleth” read 
Hanlith. 


For “ Graeme” read 








Were there two John Kings Under- 
Secretaries of State ? 

— For “Hon. T. Stapleton” read John. 
He was brother of Lord Beaumont. 

King of Staunton. For “ Rev. J. Wolffe” read 
Wolff. 

Knapp of Linford. John Cootes. Query Cookes. 
— Mary Knapp’s dau. became Lady Mary 
Russell. 

Leader of Dromagh. ‘“ Marvella Chinnery.” 
Called Marbella in the Chinnery pedigree. 

— Elizabeth m. Sir G. R. W. Griffith, 
Bart. Called Eliza in the ‘ Peerage.’ 

Leigh of Rosegarland. “John Ly (query Leigh) 
d. 1712.” His grandson m. 1662. 

Leir of Jaggards. Cross reference to Marriott 
incorrect. 

Lenthall of Bessels Leigh. For “ Mary Blewett, 
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relict of Sir John Stonhouse, Bart.,” read Sir James 


Stonhouse, Bart., of Amberden. 
Leslie of Warthill. 
Stuart, dau. of the Bishop of Moray,” read a dau. 
of Stuart, Bishop of Moray. 
— For “thirdly Forbes, dau. of the laird 
of Echt,” read a dau. of Forbes of Echt. 
L’Estrange of Hunstanton. For “Sir Wm. 
Fitzwilliams of Melton” read Sir Wm. Fitzwilliam 
of Milton. 
Lewis of Ballfinagar. “ Hull of Lemcon.” Query 
Leamcon. 
Lockhart of Wichetshaw. Mary Jane Palliser, 
widow of Wm. Lockhart, rem., 1848, Hon. John 
Keane, now third Baron Keane. 
Loveday of Williamscote. 
Thomas Loveday, m. 1774. 
1739. 





Martha, dau. of 
Her brother m. 





Was not John Loveday’s third wife 
Forbes, not Forrest ? 

Lowther of Shrigley. For “first Lord Lons- 
dale” read first Viscount Lonsdale. 

Macdowall of Garthland. The name of Col. Wm. 
Macdowall’s first wife was Mary Tovie. Her 
mother m. secondly James Milliken of Milliken. 
— Seat, Castle Semple, now called Garth- 
land, near Lochwinnoch, is in Renfrewshire. The 
old castle of Garthland, in Wigtonshire, has been 
demolished. 

Mansergh of Grenane. J.C. Mansergh m. dau. 
of Major John Campbell, grandson of Colin, 
third Duke of Argyle. The third duke was 
Archibald, and the statement is incorrect. 

Mathias of Lamphey. In this pedigree the 
names Lawes, Laws, Bedwell Law, and Bidwell 
Law occur, and require examination. 

Medlicott of Dunmurry. James Medlicott m. 
Sarah, dau. of Joshua Colles Meredith. His name 
was Joshua Paul Meredyth. Cf. ‘ Peerage.’ 

Moore of Rowallane. For “ Maria C. Moore 
m. Wm. Humphreys” read Humphrys. 

Moubray of Otterston. ‘‘ Bruce of Minness- 
wood.” Where ? 

“Rev. John Minnaird.” Who? 

Nesbett of Lesmore. “ Albert Nesbett m. 1729.” 
His eldest brother was b. 1718. 

Nevile of Thorney. “Thomas Boswell of 
Edlington.” Doubtful ? 

Pyke-Nott of Bydown. 
s.p. His son was b. 1646. 

Orpen of Ardtully. “Cherry Orpen m. James, 
son of Nathaniel Bland, of Derriquin.” Not men- 
tioned in the Derriquin pedigree. 

Pack of Avisford. “ Elizabeth Catherine Pack 
m. Sir J. W. H. Hanson, Bart.” Is there any 
such title ? 

Palliser of Derryluskan. Juliana Hyde (Pal- 
liser) m. 1832, but her father seems to have been 
Thomas Palliser, b. 1661. 

Pauncefote of Preston Court. Add that Wm. 








John Nott, b. 1662, d. 


For “ John Leslie m. (1) 


Pauncefote d. 1710, and his widow rem. Rev. Wm. 
Bramston. 

Peel of Aylermore. “Charlotte Peel m. James 
Formby of Formby.” Who? 

Pennefather of Lakefield. ‘‘ Jane Pennefather 
m. Wm. Palliser.” Called Mary in the Derry- 
luskan pedigree. 

Phillimore of Kendalls. The sixth edition had 
Richard, b21615, and his son Jobn d. 1680, aged 
| ninety-one.. The seventh edition makes Richard 
to have d. 1615; nearly as impossible as the other. 

Pigott of Greywell. Lucy Pigott m. Rev. T. T. 
Vaughan, but in ‘ Peerage’ (Halford, bart.) he is 
called Rev. John James Vaughan. 

Pleydell of Whatcombe. For “‘ Sophia Morton 
Pleydell m. John Dickens” read Dickin. 

Plowden of Plowden. Edmund Plowden wm. 
Lucy, dau. of Wm. Thomson, and granddaughter 
and coh, of Sir Berkeley Lucy, Bart. This 
is opposed to the Lucy pedigree in Burke's 
‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ but the existence of a second 
daughter of Sir Berkeley, Mrs. Thompson, is 
hinted at in Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 
ii, 443, and Douglas, ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 554. There is 
some mystery. Anyhow Thompson — the 

roper spelling. IGMA, 
ee (To be continued.) 





KING OF DENMARK'S MASQUERADE, 


The following list, supplied by Mrs. Spilsbury, 
some court milliner with whose name time has not 
burdened itself, of those to whom she supplied 
dresses for the masquerade given by the Kiny of 
Denmark at the Opera House October 11, 1768, 
seems not without interest, containing as it does 
a chronicle of the leaders of fashion considerably 
more than a century ago. It may also prove sug- 
gestive to the modern participator in fashionable 
frivolities. The descriptions of the costumes, not 
always too legible, are apparently by another 
hand. The list is given with its etymological 
eccentricities, and with a few descriptions not too 
easy of comprehension. 

A List of Names Dressed by Mrs, Spilsbury for the 

Masquerade given by the King of Denmark at the 
Opera House Oct” y* 11th, 1768, 

His Majesty of Denmark, Gold Domino trimmed with 

silver and Italian Flowers. 

Count Hoelk, Turk. 

Count Beulow, Domino. 

Duke of Gloucester, Domino Crimson Taby (?) trimmed 

with gold and Silver. 

Duke of Cumberland, Turk (?). 

Dutchess of Ancaster, Turkish, purple silver. 

Countess of Waldgrave, Statira. 

Miss Banks, 

Mrs, Williams, Poland Dress. 

Mrs. Treves, Turkish, 


Mrs, Campbell, Thetis. 

Colo. Campbell, Domino. 

Princess Amelia, white scarlet and gold. 
Mr, Hervey, Domino pink silver, 
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Mrs, Jones, Diana, 

Mrs, Allen, Pirditer. 

Mrs. Garnier, sort of Cleopatra. 

Ly. Mary Blair, Grecian. 

Mrs. Pye, Antimesa. 

Capt. Pye, Tancred. 

Duke of Grafton, purple yellow and Domino, 

Lord Egremont, Domino suit blue and silver, 

Mrs. Guy Dickins, blue and silver Dancer, 

Mra, Selby, Medea. 

Misa Meade, Rubens Wife. 

Hon. Miss Wrottesly, Abbess of Malta, 

Dutchs, Northumberland, Lady Mayoress old dress. 

Miss Tuite, Shepherdess, 

Mr. Gebly, white Domino. 

Mrs. Panton, white gold d. 

Master Faulconer, Crimson Vandyke. 

Mrs. Boughton, white scarlet and gold Domino, 

Ly. B. Procter, pink silver Domino. 

Lord Molliveux, rose Domino, white santten (?) Vandyke 
under. 

Mr. Stapleton, Shepherd. 

Lady Erskine, Imoienda, 

Dutchs. Marlborough, Spanish, 

Duke Marlborough, Domino. 

Mr. Northey, Domino. 

Duke of Ancaster, Domino, 

Mrs, Schutz, pink silver Domino. 

Lord Tyrconnel, Domino suit. 

Ly. Amelia Carpenter, Grecian dress. 

Lady Tyrconnel, Domino, 

Miss Clifton, Domino pink silver. 

Miss Amyard, Polanese, 

Mrs, Coleman, Patmos, 

Mrs, Price, Spanish. 

Mies Earle, pink and silver Dancer. 

Mrs. Bennet, Droiad. 

Miss Burrell, Patmos, 

Ly. Fitzwilliam, Country Woman of Nuremberg. 

Lady Broughton, Tartarian Princess. 

Miss Vernon, Queen of Poland. 

Lady Ann Hamilton, Turkish. 

Mr. Penn, Domino blue gold. 

Miss Armstrong, Imoinda. 

Lord Ossery, white Domino trimmed with Purple. 

Mr. Sackville, Domino suit. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Domino suit. 

Lord Gower, Domino. 

Mrs. W. Bootle, Turkish. 

Mra, Chetwynde, Domino, 

Mise Stainforth, Patmos, 

Mr. Hill, Turkish, 

Mrs. Muilman, Polanese, 

Mies Bladen, Cordelia. 

Lady Jane Scott, Domino, 

Mr. Ayscough, Pink silver Domino. 

Lady Grovesnour, Turkish. 

Mies Vernon, Dancer. 

Miss — Vernon, Dancer. 

Lady Essex, Tartarian Princess, 

Lady Gower, Turkish, 

Miss Goldsworthy, Terolese, 

Lady Griffen, Turkish. 

Mr, Cotten, Domino. 

Mr. J. Cotten, Tancred, 

Mrs. Scawen, Domino. 

Miss Molesworth, Domino trimmed with Pompadour 
and silver. 

Lady Boston, Domino blue white and silver. 

Mr. Weyland, 

Mr. Cotten, 

Miss Irby, Miranda. 





Govr. Vantilligen, Domino Suit. 

Mrs. Vantilligen, Domino, purple under pt, silver stuff 
trimmed with pearls and diamonds. 

Miss Monk, fancy dress old. 

Ly. Bell Monk, Ds. of Richmond. 

Mr. Bagot. Domino blue white. 

Mr, Guy Dickens, Crimson domino. 

Mr. Coniers, blue Domino. 

Ly. Griffen. 

Sr. Law. Dundas, blue domino trimmed silver. 

Mra. Mendes, Miranda. 

Ly. B. Craven, Fairy Queen. 

Mr. Craven, white Domino. 

Ly. Crofts, Domino blue silver, 

Mrs. Cotten, blue gold white Domino. 

Mrs. A. Cotten, blue silver do, 

Mrs. Chapman, blue silver do, 

Miss Cotten, Sheperdress. 

Mrs. Bland, Droiade. 

Mrs, 8. Hill, Imoinda, 

Miss Crew, Lady in Comus. 

Lady Mary Fox, kind of Turkish Dress 

Sr. Wm, Mayne, blue white Domino. 

Mrs. Baker, Miranda. 

Ly. Ann Fitzwilliams, Patmos. 

Mr. Probe, blue white Domino, 

Mrs. Grovesnor, Patmos, 

Mr. Swaile, Shepherd Pipe and Taber | 

Mr. J. Cotten, blue Domino, 

Miss Wayland, blue silver Domino, 

Mr. Prado, Domino. 

Lord Spencer, blue Do, gold. 

Mr. Strong, blue yellow Do. 

Mr. —— his friend. 

Hon. Mrs. Yorke, Grecian. 

Hon. Mrs, Yorke, Pompadour Silver. 

Capt. Crewe, Domino Suit. 

Mr. Woodhouse, Domino. 

Mr. Drummond, Domino blue, 

Mr. Lloyd, Domino. 

Mr. Nash, white Do. blue, 

Mr, Shakespear, Domino, 

Lord Rockingham, Domino white spotted with gold 

Mr. Turner, black yellow. 

Mr. Udney, Domino. 

Mr. R. Bagot, Domino with silver. 

Miss Chetwynd, white Do, flowers. 

Mrs. Pradoe, Sultana, 

Mrs. Williams, Domino. 

Mrs. Strong, Patmos, 

The Hon. Mr, Littleton, white and gold Domino, 

Miss A. Colebrooke, Diana, 

Mr. Blackwell, Domino, 

Mr. T. Blackwell, Do, 

Mr, Brickdale, Do. 

Mr, Ashurst, Do, 

Colo. Parker, Do. 

Sr. R. Fletcher, Do, 

Lord Carmarthen, Domino Suit, 

Miss Stainforth, Patmos, 

Mrs. Mendes, Miranda, 

Sir Archer Croft, blue Domino, 

Colo, Craggs, Do. 

Major Kingston, Domino, 

Capt. Walmsley, Do. white Crimson, 

Capt. Williams, Domino. 

Mr. Currie, Do. 

Mr. Freeman, Do, 

Ly. B. Lee, Reubens Wife. 

Colo. Harcourt, Vandyke with Domino, 

Lord Dunlace, 

Mr, Window, Purple and wh, Domino, 
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Mr. Scott, Domino. 
Mr. Barnet. 
Dr. Fabricius, Rose Coloured Domino Suit, 
Sr. Wm. B. Procter, pea green Domino, 
Lord Grovesnor, Turk. 
Mr. Nugent, Tancred. 
Miss Colebrooke, Peasants, 
Masks not dressed by Mrs. Spilsbury. 
Miss — Wrottesley, Nun. 
Miss Elliot, Menerva. 
Mrs. Rosas, Night. 
Miss Harrison, Emoinda. 
Mr. James Painter, Witch. 
Mrs. Rivet, Rubens Wife. 
Ly. Bell Stanhope, Pilgrim. 
Ly. Stanhope, Do. 
Miss Murray, a sort of Turkish Dress, 
Lady Stanhope, Diana. 
Migs Finch, sort of Turkish dress. 
Mias — Finch, Dancer. 
Capt. Broderick, Sailor, 
Mr. Beauclerc, Domino, 
Ly. D. Beauclere, Sultana, 
Genl. Conway, Domino afterwards old Woman. 
Mr. Cambridge 3 Miss Cambridges, The Indian Family. 
Miss Hawley, blue and silver Domino, 
Ly. Reade, Altemesa, 
Miss Elliot, Minerva. 
Mr. Mendes, a Negro in the Character of Mengo. 
Ld, Delawar, Domino, 
Mr, Way, Do. 
Mr. Musgrave, Do, 
Miss Moulton, 





Georeet E tis, 
8, Bolton Road, St. John’s Wood. 


Liprary ARRANGEMENT. — Memoranda for pre- 
liminary rough-and-ready sorting of a confused 
mass of books for a small private library. The 
classes may be subdivided afterwards at leisure. 

1. Theologica.—The Bible and relative works ; 
religions ; their history, and dogmatic and ethical 
doctrines; their practices and prayers. 

*2. Musica.—Classics (i.¢., Greek and Latin) ; 
art ; poetry; eloquence ; drama ; fiction. 

3. Historica,—History; biography; correspond- 
ence. 

4. Paleographica.—Mediwval MSS. ; facsimiles; 
classical epigraphy. 

5. Archaica.—Folk-lore; prehistoric and other 
antiquities ; medals; genealogy; heraldry; rings; 
posies; gems; artificial curiosities, 

6. Physica.—Natural science; mathematics ; 
physical, mental, psychical, and doubtful phe- 
nomena ; natural productions, 

7. Geographica, — Geography ; travels; topo- 
grapby. 

8. Technica.—Logic ; ontological and ethical 
systems and speculations; law; medicine; useful 
arts; trade; political economy; institutions; edu- 
cation. 

9. Glossologica, — Dictionaries of languages ; 
grammars; philology. 


* That is, things connected with the muses, 


10, Mixta.—Dictionaries and indexes of mixed 
subjects; periodical and other miscellanies. 

1 drew up the above scheme hastily, and with- 
out consulting any catalogue or other help, on 
the occasion of removing part of my library from 
one house to another, and having to arrange on 
my shelves some two thousand books littered in 
parcels and heaps on the floor. It is not presented 
here as suitable to a public or systematically 
formed library. It serves, however, for my own 
collection, and possibly other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may find in it something worth borrowing or 
modifying to suit their several cases; and I ven- 
ture, despite its crudity, to lay it before them. 

Jonn W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Lorp Mayors not Privy Councittors.—The 
following cutting from a iecent number of the 
City Press seems to me worth reprinting in 
*N. & Q., as it corrects a popular error :— 

“Tt is a popular error to describe the Lord Mayors 
of London as ex officio Privy Councillors. They are not, 
nor ever have been 80, The circumstance that ap- 
pears to have given rise to this idea is this: Whenever 
the Crown of England has been vacant, the Lord Mayor 
of London has always been called to the Council as 
‘the chief officer’ of the kingdom, and the only one 
whose commission (not being held directly from the 
sovereign) did not lapse with the death of the monarch. 
Thus, when James |. waa invited to come and take the 
Crown of England, Sir Robert Lee, the Lord Mayor, 
subscribed the letter of invitation, before all the Minis- 
ters of State and the nobiiity. Again, in 1688, the in- 
vitation to the Prince of Orange was drawn up by the 
lords spiritual and temporal, sitting in conclave at the 
Guildhall, under the presidency, presumably, of the Lord 


Mayor.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


‘Peter Scatemint.’—It is well known that on 
the title-page of Sir John Bowring’s translation of 
this book, illustrated by G. Cruikshank and pub- 
lished in 1824, the author is said to be La Mothe 
Fouqué, instead of Adelbert von Chamisso. A 
similar mistake was made by Théophile Gautier, 
who, in his strange story called ‘ Avatar,’ says :— 

“ Les historiens fantastiques de Pierre Schlemil et de la 
Nuit de saint Sylvestre lui revinrent en mémoire ; mais 
les personnages de Lamothe - Fouqué et d'Hoffmann 
n’avaient perdu, l'un que son ombre, l'autre que son 
reflet.” 

It would be curious to learn the origin of the 
popular notion that the shadowless man owed his 
existence to the creator of Undine. W. F. P. 


Baypatore.—The earliest quotation given by 
Dr. Murray is dated 1824; but the date of the 
toy is about 1790. It is also defined by him as 
“containing a coiled spring,” which must be a mis- 
print for “string,” as ‘‘ string” occurs again in 
the next line but one. Besides, we know it had a 
string, not a spring. 





In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. i, 452, there is an extract 
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from Moore’s ‘ Life,’ i. 11, in which Moore says 
that his earliest verses were composed on the use 
of the toy “called in French a bandalore, and in 
English a quiz.” Hence the verb to quiz, in the 
sense to play with a bandalore, and quiz in this 
sense is plainly nothing but whizz. As no one 
guesses at the etymology of bandualore, I suggest 
it is a made-up phrase—French bande de Vaure, 
string of the breeze, or whizz. See aure in Cot- 
grave. Wa rer W, SxKeart. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Brasazon Famity.—I desire information con- 
cerning the family of Brabazon of Sibbertoft, co. 
Northampton, and Mowsley and Hothorp, parish 
of Theddingwortb, co. Leicester. The parishes 
above named adjoin each other, and families named 
Brabazon were settled in each at an early date. 
They were, in all probability, descended from a 
common ancestor. I have quite recently collected 
the following notes relating to such families from 
various records, and I would be greatly obliged for 
any additional information, and more especially 
such as would show the connexion of the Hothorp 
branch with the families of Brabazon of Sibbertoft 
and Mowsley. 

Roger Brabazon succeeded Nicholas le Archer 
in the manor of Sibbertoft, and in the 38 Edw. I. 
he obtained a grant to himself and heirs of a 
weekly market there on Saturdays. Formerly the 
Brabazon arms were in the east window of Sibber- 
toft Church, viz., Gules, on a bend three martlets 
sable. I visited this church a short time ago, and 
I regret to say that they are no longer visible. 
This church, like so many others of late years, has 
passed through the process of so-called restoration, 
by which all that was truly valuable and interesting 
as belonging to the past has given place to mere 
polish and smoothness and the usual commonplace 
trade work in ecclesiastical decoration. 

Roger, son of Wm. Brabazon of Mowesley, 
April 4, 19 Edw. IIL., granted to John Oudeby, of 
Stokedrie, co. Rutland, the whole of his lordship 
in Mowesley, together with 12s. annual rent and 
the homages and services of the freemen for their 
lands held of him. 

By Inq. p. m., 6 Edw. VI., October 28, Wm. 
Brabazon, miles, was found to be seised of lands in 
the manors of Eastwell, Mowselli, Harby, Etton, 
Wykham, and Wilnercote. He died June 2, 
Edwarduo Brabazon being his only son and heir. 

The name of Willa Brabason appears in an 
almost illegible Theddingworth manor court roll, 
which is in the Public Record Office, of the time 
of Hen. VI. 





Lay subsidy rolls for co. Leicester in the Record 
Office give the name as follows :—4 Ric. IL., under 
“Theddingworth,” Thomas Babason ; 16 Hen. VIIL, 
under “ Hothorp,” Thoma Brabson, Robto. Brab- 
son; 34 & 35 Hen. VIIL, under “ Hoothorp,” 
John Brobson, Wyllym Brobson ; 7 Jac. I., under 
“ Hoothorp,” Edward Brabason ; 8 Jac. 1, under 
“ Hoothorp,” Edward Brabson; 3 & 4 Car. L., 
under “ Hoothorp,” Edward Brabson. 

Elizabeth Brabsonne, of Hothorp, widow, died 
in 1579. In her will at Leicester she names Thos. 
Brabsone, Willm. Brabsonne’s sonne and “ Twentye 
shillings which my husband dyd bequest him”; 
also Jane, her daughter, the wife of Gyles Cricke, 
of Hothorp, one of the witnesses being Robert 
Brabsonne. 

Robert Brabson, of Hoothorp, died in 1583. 
His will is at Leicester, one of the witnesses 
being Richard Brabsone, of Bowsworth, an ad- 


jacent parish, 


Gyles Cricke, of Hoothorp, son of Maurice 
Cricke, of Kelmershe, co. Northampton, died in 
1579. He married Jane, daughter of Elizabeth 
Brabazon, above named. One of the witnesses to 
his will at Leicester was Robert Brabson. 

In particulars for grants, Public Record Office, 
temp. Edw. VL, the name of Edward Brabson, 
appears as a tenant of land in Hothorp, parcel 
of the possessions of the late monastery of Sulby, 
co. Northampton. 

A transcript of Theddingworth register at Lei- 
cester, of date 1613, has :— 

** Alice Brabasonne, d. of Edward Brabasonne, and 
Anne, his wiffe, bap. 6 duye of Marche.” 

The Theddingworth parish register commences 
1635, and has entries as follows :— 

“1635. Thomas Buston, of Harborowe, & Jeane 
Brabson, of Hothorp, maryed ffeb. yij.” 

“1640. John Yakesley, Clerke, and Alce Brabson 
maryed March vi.” 

Rosert Epwin Lyne. 

Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


[Replies may be sent direct. | 


Sxinner.—Can any of the correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me where a complete 
pedigree of the Skinners of Ledbury and Worces- 
ter is to be found for the period 1559-1660? I 
also wish to find the will of the father of “ Anne 
Skinner,” who was married early in the seven- 
teenth century, I believe at Worcester. Sp. 


Arms or Scorr.—Per pale, ar. and sa., a saltier 
counterchanged. Crest, an arm erect, couped at 
the elbow, habited gu., cuff erm., the hand ppr., 
holding a roll of paper ar., the arm environed with 
park pales or. Can any reader furnish me with 
the addresses of the families that bear these arms 
(or with slight variations)? Robson’s ‘ Herald,’ 
1830, mentions Scott of Essex and Suffolk ; En- 
field, Middlesex ; Rotherfield Park, Hants ; and 
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Islington. Is there a Scott still at Rotherfield 
Park ? Taste Tak. 


‘Tae Treasure or Pore Men.’—Who was 
the author of the following work /—“ Here be- 
ginneth a good boke of medecines called the 
Treasure of pore men.” It was published in 
London in the year 1539 by Robert Redman, and 
also in the same year by Thomas Petyt, and was 
reprinted in the following years: 1540, printer, 
Thos. Colwell ; 1551; 1552, printer, W. Copland ; 
1556 ; 1562, printer, Thos. Colwell. 

H. R. Promer. 


A Question or Grammar.—In the A.V., 
2 Vor. xi. 20 stands thus: ‘‘ For ye suffer, if a 
man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, 
if a man take of you,” &c., the verbs being in the 
subjunctive mood after the “if.” In the R.V. all 
these verbs are written in the indicative mood, 
“ bringeth,” “devoureth,” &c. Is not the A.V. 
correct, and the R.V. wrong? I am, of course, 
acquainted with the Greek. 

E, Leaton BLenKinsorr. 


Vauenan Famity.—The Vaughans of Hergest 
were descended from the Vaughans of Bredwardine. 
See a tabular pedigree above a most interesting 
monument (date 1469) at Kington, Herefordshire, 
to Thomas Vaughan, of Hergest, son of Sir Roger 
Vaughan, of Bredwardine, by Gladys, daughter 
of Sir David Gam (knighted at Agincourt), and 
their arms were, Sable, a chevron arg. between 
three childs’ heads, their necks wreathed each 
with a serpent. The Vaughans of Courtfield (Mon- 
mouthshire pedigree in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’) 
gives a descent from William ap Thomas, alias 
Herbert (by Gladys, widow of this Sir Roger 
Vaughan of Bredwardine), to the Herberts, Earls 
of Pembroke, Herberts of Mucross, and the Powells 
of Perthyr, and through the latter, still by male 
descent, to the Vaughans of Courtfield, whose im- 
mediate ancestor is there described as William 
Vaughan, of Llanrothal, in Herefordshire. If (as 
D. P., 7 8. i. 56, asserts) the arms of Vaughan 
of Courtfield are, ‘‘ Three childs’ heads, each en- 
circled with a serpent,” when did they adopt 
these and cease to bear the Herbert arms (“ Per 
pale, az. and gu., three lions rampant arg.”), 
the change in name from Herbert to Vaughan 
being only such as occurs frequently in Welsh 
families? Is there a chevron between the 
childs’ heads, as there is in the arms above the 
Kington tomb of the son of Sir Roger Vaughan of 
Bredwardine ? and is Llanrothal, in Herefordshire, 
identical with “ Ryfel,” named in the Visitation of 
Wales by Lewis Dwnn (date 1586, with addenda 
to 1590 inclusive) as follows, ‘‘ Griffith Dwnn’s 
wife was Saeg, dau. of Sir John Vaughan of 
Ryfel”? “Lian” merely meaning “ church,” it 
occurs to me that, considering the age of Lewis 
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Dwnn’s book, Ryfel and Llan Rothal or Rothel may 
be the same place—the Anglicizing of Welsh names 
in the border counties being also considered ; the 
probability is made greater as the Vaughans (after- 
wards of Courtfield), equally with the Dwnns, 
Donnes, or Dunnes, intermarried with the Scuda- 
mores. I shall also be glad to be told if there werea 
Sir John Vaughan of Llanrothal, and at what date, 
Griffith Dwnn’s date can only be surmised from his 
son’s attesting the pedigree in 1590. 
C. Coirmore. 
The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Ancient ok Mopern Latin Couptet.—There 
is some reason to suppose that the following lines 
are of recent date : 

Ecce, Deum genitor rutilas per nubila flammas, 

Spargit et effusis ethera siccat aquis, 
It will be a kindness if any of your readers con- 
versant with classical Latin verse will be so 
good as to say if they remember to have met with 
this couplet, or anything like it; or if they see 
any reason for thinking it (as is thought) modern, 
A reference would be valuable ; sent to me direct 
or otherwise, ALex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


“Purine” Pustic Recorvs.—In the ‘ Feudal 
History of the County of Derby,’ 1886, now being 
edited by Mr. J. Pym Yeatman, it is stated on 
p. 457 that certain valuable documents have dis- 
appeared, probably because “some medieval 
keeper of the records was afflicted with the de- 
plorable disease now so common—the mania for 
pulping public records.” A similar statement is 
made on another page, but I have lost the refer- 
ence. May I ask if there is any foundation for 
these grave assertions ? 8. O. Appr. 

Sheffield, 


Wittiam Noste.—While engaged in putting 
our parish churchyard in order, I found three 
fragments of a headstone, the inscription on which 
I am anxious to complete. By the aid of the 
burial register and the fragments I read thus :— 

Erected 
To the Memory of 
William Noble, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Son of 
William Noble of the King’s A[rms] 
Inn in Ay...... ire [!] Scotl...... 
who [departed this life] 
the 9th of [ April, 1819, 
Aged 23 years). 
The distance between “ Ay” and “ire” in the 
sixth line is too great for Ayrshire. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ fill up this line ? 
J. M. Cowper. 
Holy Cross, Canterbury. 


Joun Corser, author of “ An Historical Rela- 
tion of the Military Government of Gloucester, 
pub‘ by authority 1645.” This book became scarce, 
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and was reprinted in 1823 at Gloucester. John 
Corbet was incumbent of St. Mary de Crypt, Glou- 
cester, in 1641. His character is given, I under- 
stand, in A’Wood’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
University of Oxford.” When did he die? If 
married, what was the maiden and Christian name 
of his wife? Of which family of Corbets was he ? 
What was the maiden name of his mother ? 
C. Corrmore. 
The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster, 


J.M. W. Turner.—Where can I find theanecdote 
recorded giving the following question and answer ? 
— Pray, Mr. Turner,what do you mix your colours 
with?” “With brains, sir!” 

J. A. H. Murray. 
[Is not the story told of Reynolds, not Turner ?] 


Cuartes Dance.—Where can I obtain bio- 
graphical particulars concerning this dramatist, or 
a list of his plays ? Ursayn, 


PYEcRoFT’s ‘Oxrorp Memonries,’—In the above 
work yvy (a vulture) is given as the original of 
gyp, the Cambridge term for the man-servant, called 
at Oxford a scout. This is not to be taken aw 
sérieux ; but what is the actual derivation? The 
same book also fathers upon some Oxford don (I 
forget who) a story about German theology finding 
its appropriate resting-place in the German Ocean, 
which at Cambridge I always heard attributed to 
the late Dr. Corrie, formerly Master of Jesus 
College. Which has the better title to authorship ? 

H. Devevinene. 

Ealing. 


Warver.—After the riots, 1780, when he was 
nearly burnt out, Dr. Warner wrote a letter to 
Geo. Selwyn describing the horror of that night. 
Where can I find it? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Anton's ‘ Paitosopuers Satyrrs,’ 1616.—Mr. 
Hazlitt’s collation of this book gives forty-eight 
leaves. My copy, formerly Narcissus Luttrill’s 
and afterwards Heber’s, contains fifty-two leaves, 
and as it includes “‘A Dialogue betwixt Nature and 
Time,” consisting of eight pages, the latter not 
being in Malone’s copy, hence most probably arises 
the discrepancy. The signatures to this dialogue 
run from b 3 to b 6, and are placed between B 2 
(misprinted C 2) and B 3. Collations of other 
copies are desirable. 

J. O. Hatirwett-Pxitrirrs. 


Name or Painter.—On a painting, front view 
of Longleat, the initials are H. B. S., 1823. Who 
was he ? Henry Saxsy. 

Lewes, 


Lives oF Waite Kennett.—An anonymous 
‘Life’ of Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was published in the year 1730—two 


years after his death. Is the author of this ‘ Life’ 
known? In his preface he tells us that the cause 
of his undertaking to write the ‘Life’ was to 
answer certain ‘‘ libels” against the bishop, and 
doubly so on account of an advertisement attached 
to “ The Conduct of the Rev. Dr. Kennett; printed 
for A. Dodd, &c., 1717,” in the following words : 
“There is now preparing for the Press the Life of 
Dr. White Kennett. Those gentlemen who have 
any Memoirs by them, conducing to so useful a 
work, if they will be pleas’d to send them to A. 
Dodd at the Peacock without Temple Bar, the 
favour shall be gratefully acknowledg’d.” I shall 
be glad to know if the ‘ Life’ here alluded to was 
ever published; and, if so, who its author was. 
The anonymous author adds, “ What life of any 
mortal is there that will bear an enemy’s writ- 
ing?” &e. ALPHA. 


Sr. Erconwatp.—Is anything known of the 
shrine and relics of St. Erconwald, which tradition 
tells us were preserved unsinged at the time of the 
fire of 1087, when the cathedral church of St. 
Paul’s, London, was destroyed? §W. Lovett. 





Replies. 


IZAAK WALTON’S CLOCK, 
(7™ 8. ii. 459, 475.) 

It is not to be wondered at that so lively a relic 
of the “immortal angler” as his reputed “ inlaid 
hall clock ” should fetch a good price. But let us 
go a little into the known history of clockmaking, 
and see how far it bears out the statement that the 
clock in question belonged to the period in which 
Izaac Walton lived. It may perhaps be taken 
for granted, from the wording of the description, 
that a clock in a tall oak or walnut-wood case, 
inlaid with other woods, is what we have to deal 
with, for the case cannot be mahogany, since that 
material was not introduced into England until 
early in the eighteenth century. 

As regards the history of clock-making, no 
clock had a pendulum before 1661; the power 
previous to that date escaped by the action of a 
balanced bar, weighted at the extremities. Clocks 
of this kind were usually made entirely of metal, 
and probably not half a dozen exist at the present 
day in their original condition. They were bung 
up on the wall, and had pendant weights. Such 
a clock Izaac Walton may very well have possessed, 
but the description “inlaid hall clock” does not 
apply to it. 

In 1661 the short, or “bob,” pendulum was 
introduced in London, in the place of the hori- 
zontal bar, by Abhasuerus Fromantil, a Dutch 
clockmaker. We now have the brass “ birdcage,” 
or “sheepshead” clocks, with a large and fine- 





sounding bell arranged on the top like a dome. 
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Clocks of this sort were in common use all over 
England. They were, in fact, generally speaking, 
the only household clocks, They were hung on a 
hook on the wall by a loop, and had two steadying 
pins below the loop at the back of the clock, 
which were pressed into the wall plaster, and thus 
prevented the clock from being pulled on one side 
by the heavy single weight. These clocks, being 
ornamental objects, and very picturesque, were 
never originally fixed into wooden cases ; but they 
have been ignorantly so arranged in modern times. 
Izaac Walton may have had one of these brass 
** birdcage ” clocks in its integrity. 

In 1680, two years before Izaac Walton died, at 
the age of ninety, W. Clement, a “ great clock- 
maker,” and brother of the Clockmakers’ Company, 
improved the mechanism of clocks in certain ways, 


and was thus able to have a long pendulum, with | 


a heavier “ bob,” vibrating with more regularity 
in a smaller arc. This change brought about the 
necessity for long cases to protect the pendulum. 
It is hardly likely, even supposing that John 
Roberts, of Ruabon, was a most pushing and ener- 
getic man (he was not a member of the Clock- 
makers’ Company), that he would before 1683 
have acquired such celebrity for “inlaid ball 
clocks,” or any other clocks, as to have induced 
Izaac Walton to send to him for one ; nor does it 
seem probable that a man nearly ninety years old 
would have troubled himself so much about the 
flight of time as to order the latest fashion of 
mechanism to mark it, or at any rate to send all 
the way to an obscure man, in an obscure town in 
Wales, for it when he could have got what he 
wanted much better nearer home. 

All these facts and considerations bespeak so 
much improbability, that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the “‘ inlaid hall clock” under notice 
could not, without a great stretch of imagination, 
have belonged to Izaac Walton. 


Auuert HartsHorne. 
Bradbourne Hall, Wirksworth. 


Pendulum clocks were first introduced and 
made in England by Ahasuerus Fromantil, a 
Dutch clockmaker in London, in 1661. The first 
had short, or “ bob,” pendulums ; but in 1680 Mr. 
William Clement, a clockmaker of London, 
improved the mechanism of the escapement by 
introducing the “ swing wheel” on a horizontal 
arbor, with the anchor pallets, by which he was 
evabled to have a longer pendulum and a heavier 
“bob,” or weight, which beat more regularly in 
seconds, and vibrated in a smaller arc, and many 
old clocks were altered in consequence of these two 
inventions, Tall wooden clock-cases were intro- 
duced to protect the pendulum and weights from 
external interference, which would stop the clock. 
The early clocks were usually thirty-hour clocks ; 
but eight-day clocks were then made, having a long 
cord wound round a barrel substituted for the 





chain which passed over a shifting sheave, and was 
pulled, not wound, up every day. 

I understand from private communication that 
the clock said to have belonged to Izaac Walton 
has a large square face with brass ornamented 
corners, and winds up in two places on the face, 
which shows the day of the month. Izaac Walton 
died in 1683, and [I do not think that the large 
equare-faced clocks were made so early as that date. 
If so, Izaac Walton must have bought that clock 
in the last year of his life, which is not very pro- 
bable. He died at Winchester in 1683, at the age 
of ninety, and I doubt much whether those clocks 
had come into general use at thattime. I am told 
that on the case is carved “I. W., 1641.” That 
date is quite out of the question, as pendulum 
clocks were not then in use, or, indeed, known in 
Eogland, A careful examination of the movement 
by an experienced person would soon show 
whether it is an original'piece of work, or an old 
clock altered at some later time after the invention 
of the pendulum. Ocravius More@an, 


Tue Anoio-Israzrt Mania (7S. ii. 89 ; iii. 
27).—Toe contention is that we English, being 
mainly Saxons—that is to say, Isaacsons—are 
descendants of the ten tribes. Now there is an 
argument on the subject which may be confidently 
recommended to Bishop Titcomb and his fellow- 
believers ; and it is this: The Israelites were con- 
fessedly a rebellious and stiff-necked people ; what 
they were told to do they would not do, and what 
they were told not to do they did. One of the 
things expressly forbidden to them was the eating 
of swine’s flesh. And we English are, and always 
have been, especially given to swine’s flesh. Bacon, 
ham, pork chops, roast pork, sausages, sucking 
pig—the very thought of these things makes our 
mouths water. Nay, in praise of sucking pig one 
Englishman (and his pbysiognomy was very 
Jewish) has even written an essay. 

My argument, therefore, may be stated thus : 
The Israelites always did what they were told not 
to do; and they were told not to eat swine’s flesh. 
A priori, then, we may be sure that they would 
eat it ; and the English do eat it—it is their chief 
and chosen food. Ergo, the English are Israelites. 

I do not say that this is perfect as a syllogism ; 
but I do say that it is as good an argument as 
has yet been adduced in favour of the theory. 

A. J. 


[A contributor, the remainder of whose communica- 
tion opens out questions outside our scope, suys: “ If 
Mk, Sawyer will write to No, 29, Paternoster Kow, he 
will recvive a catalogue of the bibliography relating to 
this ‘ mania,’ ”’] 


Earipom or Srrarrorp (7* §. ii. 509).—The 
Barony of Strafford was conferred in 1835 (not 
1830) on General Sir John Byng, son of George 
Byng (grandson of Admiral Sir George Byng, first 
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Viscount Torrington) by Anne Conolly, daughter | the well-known diplomatist of Anne’s reign, whose 
of the Right Hon. William Conolly by Anne, | grandfather was brother to the Strafford of Charies 
daughter of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, | L.’s reign. 


Sir William Wentworth, Bart., d. 1614. 
| 


fic | 
Thomas, Ear! of Strafford, Sir William, killed at 


executed 1641, 


| 
Sir Willliam. 


| 
Thomas, created Earl 


of Strafford. 


Anne=Rt. Hon. Wm, Conolly. 


Marston Moor. 


Admiral Sir George Byng, created 
Viscount Torrington. 


| 
Robert, 
| 


Anne=-George Byng. 


| 
Sir John (Field Marshal in the Army), created Baron Straf- 
ford 1835, Earl of Strafford 1847, d, 1860. 


| 
George, second Earl of Strafford, d. 1886. 


Preston. 


Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A. 


{ Much information to the same effect is thankfully acknowledged. | 


P.ov-=Lian- (7 §. ii. 44, 138, 253, 333, 451). 


—It would appear that Mr. Kerstake attaches | 


too much importance to a mere coincidence, Let 
us take a case ; the word arhat means “saint” in 


India, it may be allied to the Celtic ard, “‘ high,” | 


but has no connexion whatever with the Latin 
sanctus. So,in the case before us, plou- is ascribed 
to the Latin plebes or plebs, as applied in the modern 
sense of commune, and similar in effect to ham, 
ton, ville, by, thorpe, but the genius of the 
Armorican tongue prefixes it like Bally-duff; but 
bally does not mean “saint.” The ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Communes,’ by De Mancy, localizes seventy- 
two names of places with the prefix plou-. All are 
not saints so called. Take one, viz., ‘‘ Plou-nez, 
arrondissement Saint-Brieuc.” This last place is a 
seaport, so nez is probably our “ness,” Then 
Plou-gastel (castle), Plou-lech. It is true we have 
a Lianllechid in Carnarvonshire, but Butler has no 
record of him, and it may be alleged that the 
saint's name could arise from the place ; not that 
there ever was a holy man so named, but that a 
local man of religion adopted the place-name. 
Then as to llan-, Primarily it is a merely 
secular term for enclosure, garth, yard,as in ydlan, 
t.¢., “ cornyard,” and, by transition, applied to the 
church and its dedicatee, or patron saint. There 
are many names of places in Cornwall which lead to 
the inference that primarily no sort of prefix was 
applied to personal names equivalent to saint in 
any form. Take Stow-Maries, Essex ; Padstow, 
which might be Llanfair or Lampeter. We have 


also the prefix llan- without the pretence of any | 


saintship; say Lanchester, which I equate with 
Plougastel ; Lancant, the terminal as in Cantroedd, 


Bigwood is a patronymic. Then in France we find 
the prefix lan- very abundant. Take Lanloup, Lan- 
meur, Lanleff. It cannot be doubted that lan- is 
llan-, and the terminals are mere secularisms. 


A. Hatt. 


Fourate orn Fourroor Famity, co, York 
(7" S. i, 44, 115).—I hope the following notes 
may be new to J. W.C., and may help him to 
ascertain why the Fairfaxes of Walton and Denton 
quartered the Folifate arms after those of Etton. 
There can be no doubt that the latter came in 
through the marriage of Thomas Fairfax of Walton 
with Elizabeth or Margaret, daughter and coheiress 
of Ivo de Etton, Lord of Etton and Gilling. Drake 
(‘ Eboracum,’ p. 395) says, “ by this marriage Fair- 
fax, though long after, got possession of Gilling 
Castle.” In the Visitation of Yorkshire in 1564 
(Harl. Society) the next generation is given as 
Rickard, son of Thomas; but Harrison (‘ Hist. 
Yorks.,’ p. 257) inserts two descents between these, 
and says that Thomas Fairfax of Walton purchssed 
the manor of “ Folefast” (Folifait) by fine 10 Ric. IL. 
(1386). Now this was about the date when the 
Folifait heiress married John de Rawdon, ancestor 
of the Earls of Moira (see ‘ N. & Q.,’7"5. i. 44), 
it may be that Fairfax and Rawdvo married co- 
heiresses of this family. A reference to the fine 
might help to clear up this point. I add the fol- 
lowing further notes on the family. In 1 Edw. L. 
(1272) David de Folyfuyt had writ of novel dis- 
seisin against Henry Prior of Park, &c., touching 
a tenement in Wighill (Dep. K. Rep., 42, p. 688): 
In 1300 Alan de Folyfait was surety (manucaptor) 


| for Simon de Kyme, Knight of the Shire for the 


Cantreff ; Llangoedmore, is it not “ great wood” ? | County of York, 28 Edw. I. (‘ Parl. Writs, vol. i. 
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p. 84); in 1316 Alan de Folthwait is certified, 
pursuant to writ tested at Clipston March 5, as one 
of the lords of the township of “‘ Folthwait,” co. 
York, 9 Edw. II. (‘ Parl. Writs, part ii. p. 412). 
By Letters Patent 33 Edw. III., at Westminster, 
Nov. 14, 1359, Alan de Folifayt, William Fairfax, 
and others, are appointed Commissioners of Array 
for the Ainsty (‘ Fcedera,’ vol. iii. p. 455), and by 
Letters Patent 42 Edw. III., tested at Windsor 
Dec. 20, 1368, the Sheriff of York, John de Foly- 
fayt, and others are ordered to raise archers to be 
sent to Ireland (‘ Foedera,’ vol. iii. p. 854). 
H. D. E. 
Picture or Puritan Soxtprers (7™ §. ii. 326, 
358, 432).—The historical accuracy of the picture 
exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 is borne 
out by the following passages from “ A True Copy 
of the Journal of the High Court of Justice for the 
Tryal of K, Charles I. as it was read in the House of 
Commons, and attested under the hand of Phelps, 
Clerk to that Infamous Court. Taken by J. Nalson, 
LL.D., Jan. 4, 1683.” Lond., 1684, fol., p. 103:— 
“ His Majesty being taken away by the Guard, as he 
yassed down the stairs, the insolent soldiers scoffed at 
im, casting the smoke of their tobacco (a thing very 
distasteful unto him) in his face, and throwing their 
pipes in his way...... Being brought first to Sir Robert 
Cotton’s, and thence to Whitehall, the Soldiers con- 
tinued their brutish Carriage toward him, abusing all 
that seemed to show any respect, or even Pity to him; 
not suffering him to rest in his Chamber, but thrusting 
in, and smoking their Tobacco, and disturbing his 
Privacy,” 
Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


A.M, anp P.M. (6™ S. ix. 369, 431, 516; 
xi. 20, 77).—At the last of these references 
Mr. Sykes calls attention to an early use of 
the latter of these abbreviations in the very first 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions (No. 14, 
p. 242, for July 2, 1666). It was, indeed, 
used earlier than the other abbreviation; yet 
(though Mr. Syxkes appears to have overlooked it) 
both are used in the Phil. Trans. for 1676 (No. 128, 
vol. xi. p. 687), where Flamsteed tabulates some 
observations of his own and of Halley’s of spots on 
the sun in July and August of that year. Flam- 
steed usually reckons solar time from noon (as 
astronomers are still accustomed to do), even when 
the interval exceeds twelve hours; but in this 
particular case he seems to have thought it desir- 
able to refer the spot observations to the day of 
ordinary reckoning. How illogically the expression 
A.M., or ante meridiem, is applied in this reckon- 
ing, I pointed out in a letter in the Atheneum for 
February 7, 1885. In effect 4" a.m. ought to mean 
four hours before noon, i. ¢., 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; whereas it is used as meaning eight hours 
before noon, or four hours after the preceding mid- 
night. It seems, indeed, to have been very soon 
noticed that “ante” and “post” could not pro- 
perly be used as it afterwards became, and still 





continues, customary to use them. In a letter from 
Cassini in the same volume of the Phil. Trans. 
(No. 135, p. 868) giving some observations of 4 
comet, the abbreviation p.at.n. (for post mediam 
noctem) is used. This expression requires yreat 
care, lest it should seem to mean the midnight of 
the date set down, instead of the preceding mid- 
night, to avoid which Cassini also writes “ mane” 
(in the morning), which would seem to make the 
other unnecessary, since 3° 30™ (for instance) on 
the morning of such a day can have no ambiguity, 
but must mean what we now generally but erro- 
neously call 3" 30™ a.m. (7. ¢., not three hours and 
a half before noon, but three hours and a balf 
after the preceding midnight). Flamsteed also 
occasionally used the expression “post mediam 
noctem ”; thus, in a paper in the Phil. Trans. for 
1671 (No. 75, vol. vi. p. 2298), predicting certain 
occultations for the year following, he says, “ Feb- 
ruar. 10, Post med. noctem sequentem, vel potius 
Feb. 11 mane,” taking care to avoid any possible 
ambiguity as to the day to which the subsequent 
times were to be understood to apply. He was, 
however, so far as I am aware, the first to adopt 
the abbreviation a.m. as we now use it, in the 
paper referred to above, published about ten 
years after that in which (as is pointed out by Mr. 
Syxes) P.M. is first known to have been used. It 
does not then seem to have been noticed that, as 
affixed to a time, the expression denoted by the 
latter abbreviation is accurate, whilst that by the 
former is not. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Horcukiss Famuty (7" §. ii. 408).—In the list 
of prisoners taken in Shropshire, February 22, 
1644, by the Parliamentary army, occurs the name 
of ** Moses Hotchkys.” 

“ July 25, 1662, Richard Hotchkis, of Lee Brockhurst 
Co. Salop, Gent., Wid", about 37, and Susan Clarke, of 
St Botolph, Aldersgate, Sp". abt 33, at own disposal ; at 
Great St Bartholomew, London.” 

The above is in the matriage allegations in the 
registry of the Vicar-General (Canterbury), just 
published by the Harleian Society. 

B. F. Scarert. 


Two-nanp Sworp v. Two-Hanpep Sworp 
(7 §. ii. 306, 437).—There can be no doubt of 
this weapon having been once in use about the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, though not by 
those who fought on horseback. In ‘The Fair 
Maid of Perth’ the two-handed sword is mentioned 
as the weapon wielded in the terrible combat on the 
North Inch at Perth between the Clan Quhele and 
the Clan Chattan, circa 1402. In ‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein’ it is said to be, and no doubt was, the usual 
weapon of the Swiss, circa 1474. In the ‘ Abbot’ 
Lord Lindsay is said to have presented himself 
before Mary, Queen of Scots, wearing the same 
kind of weapon, circa 1570, and he narrates 
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to the unfortunate queen at Lochleven Castle 
how, when wielded by the hand of Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat, ‘it sheared through the thigh 
of his opponent, and lopped the limb as easily as 
a shepherd’s boy slices a twig from a sapling” 
(chapter xxi.). 

At this moment a bronze cast, about fourteen 
inches in height, of Richard I. is on the mantel- 
piece of my dining-room, said to be after a statue 
of him by Baron Marochetti, His arms, repre- 
sented as bared from the elbow, rest upon a large 
two-handed sword. He is habited in a coat of linked 
mail, and pendant from the left side is a battle-axe 
with a blade, or edge, on each side of the haft— 
& weapon which the Romans called “ bipennis.” 
His leys are encased in trews and stockings, all of 
one piece, and they are, as Malvolio’s were,“ cross- 
gartered.” But if a licence, according to Horace, 
is to be granted to poets and painters of “ quid- 
libet audendi,” why not to sculptors also? ‘This, 
however, certainly cannot be regarded as an ex- 
ample of the equipment of the twelfth century. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Your correspondent seems to have overlooked 
one passage in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’: 
“*The langest, the langest,’ cried Jenny Rinthe- 
rout, dragging in a two-handed swordof the twelfth 
century” (‘The Antiquary,’ Adam & Charles 
Black, Edinburgh, 1886), p. 411. I do not re- 
member “ two-hand ” sword in any of the “ Waver- 
ley Novels.” Certainly the expression ‘“ two- 
handed ” is, strictly speaking, indefensible from a 
grammatical point of view. I donot know whether 
there are any similar expressions in use, For in- 
stance, there are scissors made to be used by 
the left hand only; are these called “ left-hand,” 
or ‘‘ left-handed,” scissors? Perhaps the two- 
handed sword may have been so called partly with 
reference to the fact that the large sword to be 
used with two hands was double-edged. I am 
not at all sure that the passage quoted by Mr. 
Birkpeck Terry from Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more, 
refers to the two-handed sword of the archangel 
Michael or to the fiery sword described in the 
following passage :— 

High in front advanc’d, 

The brandish’d sword of God before them blaz’d, 

Fierce as a comet,—‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. xii, 
The second passage quoted by Mr. Birxkpeck 
Terry undoubtedly refers to the sword of Michael. 
I seem to remember having seen somewhere an old 
picture of an angel, with a sword in either hand, 
standing at the gate of Paradise. If Milton had 
ever seen such a picture, perhaps his allusion in the 
passage in ‘ Lycidas’ (which is altogether rather 
obscure) might be to that. F. A. MarsHa.u, 

8, Bloomsbury Square, 





Sesides the examples from the “ Waverley 
Novels” of “ two-handed” sword quoted by my- 
self and other correspondents, I find in ‘ Marmion,’ 
canto v. stanza ii., 

Long pikes they had for standing fight, 
Two-handed swords they wore. 
This, as in the passages cited from Milton, is con- 
clusive against the theory of ‘‘ two-handed ” being 
an editorial alteration, because “ two-hand” would 
not scan. JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


PoeMs ATTRIBUTED TO Lorp Byron : Miss Fan- 
sHawe’s Eniema (7" §. ii. 183, 253, 298, 389, 457; 
iii. 33).—It is a shock to learn, as ignorant per- 
sons like myself now learn for the first time, that 
she who wrote the best and most graceful of all 
poetic enigmas was capable of disfiguring its very 
tirst line by using the prosaic and ineffective word 
pronounced, and by inserting a weak and super- 
fluous conjunction. It is also unpleasant, though 
in a more tolerable degree, to find that one corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ objects to the word mut- 
ter’d, and another to James Montgomery’s inspired 
suggestion of whisper’d for pronounced, “ Mut- 
ter’'d in hell” is precisely right, for the reasons 
given by R. R.; and for similar reasons, ‘‘ whis- 
per’d in heaven” is also precisely right. Whis- 
pering has here nothing to do with gossip and 
tattle, as R. R. supposes : it is used in its higher 
literary sense—a sense pervading, so far as I 
know, all classic phrase—of softness, mystery, awe. 
And where could the soft mystery of an awful 
whisper be more appropriate than in the very 
presence of the Most Highest? On the other 
hand, muttering, as R. R, well says, gives just the 
sense of sullen rebelliousness that might be ex- 
pected in hell. So that these two words, whisper 
and mutter, convey exactly the antithesis that is 
wanted—an antithesis which is weakened by 
diluting the line with a central and. As for the 
word pronounced, it conveys no antithesis at all ; 
for a word or a letter that is muttered is also 
pronounced, however indistinctly. I have not 
seen either B. M. Pickering’s reprint or the ori- 
ginal edition ; but I confidently hazard a conjec- 
ture that Miss Fanshawe did not, like the verse- 
writers of “to-day,” write muttered, a word of 
three syllables, in full, when she meant it to be 
used as of two syllables only. A. J. M 


As regards the question raised by your corre- 
spondent Mr. D1xon, as to whether the word mut- 
tered in Miss Fanshawe’s well-known enigma was 
really written uttered, I have at home a letter 
written by one of her sisters to my father, sending 
him a copy of the enigma, and complaining that 
somebody had spoiled the first line, which she 
wrote thus :— 

Twas in Heaven pronounced and ‘twas muttered in Hell. 


Uitered instead of muttered would not change the 
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defect of two different words being used in refer- 
ence to the same sound. 

Mr. Fanshawe was the squire of my father’s 
parish, Chipstead, Surrey, during the early period 
of his fifty-two years’ incumbency. In the church- 
yard there is a tombstone inscribed with some 
lines, also written by Miss Fanshawe, to the me- 
mory of a farmer there. They were about the first 
I ever learnt by heart, and I can transcribe them 
now, in this distant land. Whether Mr. Vernon 
was as good as the poetry I am not old enough to 
remember. His son was not. 

Here Vernon lies, who living taught the way 

How best to spend Man’s short important day. 

To virtuous toil his morn of life was given, 

And vigourous noon : his evening hours to Heaven, 

Long ere his night approached his task was done, 

And mildly cheerful shone his setting sun. 

Nor pain, nor sickness could such peace destroy, 

His Faith was certainty, his Hope was joy. 

Good, wise and tranquil, eminently blest, 

Content he lived, and joyful sank to rest. 

J. J. AUBERTIN. 

Washington, D.C. 


Bishop Joun Leysurw (7" §. ii. 508).—This 
prelate was secretary to Cardinal Howard at Rome. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Adrumetum on Sept. 
9th, 1685. He was the first Catholic bishop resident 
in this country since the death of Charles I. He 
was committed to the Tower in 1688. He died 
June 9th, 1702, His publications are a translation 
of Digby’s ‘ Treatise of Bodies and of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul,’ and a ‘ Pastoral Letter to the 
Catholics of England, 1688. Watrer Lovett. 


See Thompson Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary,’ always useful in its references to Roman 
Catholic biographies. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


Precepence In Cuurcna (7" §. ii. 361, 495).— 
In parishes in Scotland partly burghal and partly 
landward, churches are erected at the expense of 
the heritors and feuars of such parishes, according 
to their real rents, as appearing in the Valuation 
Roll for the county. For example: the parish 
church of Crieff was divided, on April 25, 1828, 
by Charles Husband, of Glenearn, Sheriff Substi- 
tute of Perthshire, in terms of a Summons of 
Division raised at the instance of the heritors and 
feuars, for its division in terms of their several 
rights therein. The patroness of the parish—the 
late Lady Willoughby de Eresby—had the right to 
select the best pew for her own use, and the re- 
maining pews in the church were divided amongst 
the heritors and feuars. One pew, of twelve 
feet in length, was apportioned between the 
freemasons of Crieff, in respect of their lodge, 
and a slater, in respect of his dwelling-house. 
The slater, however, closed up his part of the seat, 
in order to exclude the masons from its use. The 
masons were indignant at such treatment, and 





applied to the sheriff of the county for warrant to 
compel the slater to restore the pew. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Husband’s judgment, of date Septem- 
ber 5, 1828 :— 


“ Finds that the parties having each made choice of 
certain sittings in the seat in question, then a whole, 
they must enjoy the same as such, by taking their stations 
as they happen to enter the church, and neither of them ia 
entitled to appropriate a certain portion thereof, and to 
put up boards to the exclusion of the other from that 
portion ; Ordains the defender to remove the erection 
complained of, and to restore the seat to the condition 
in which it was at the time the choice was made,” 


Mr. Husband was esteemed an excellent judge 
and of great practical experience, and his rule 
of law has since prevailed in Perthshire. 


Crieff, 


Fall information on this subject is to be found 
in ‘The History and Law of Church Seats, or 
Pews,’ by Alfred Heales, F.S.A., proctor in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, 1872, Butterworths, 7, Fleet 
Street. The following extract from vol. i., p. 110, 
may be interesting :— 


“The earliest mention we have met with of seating 
the parishioners according to their degree, under any 
show of authority (unless we except the remarks by the 
Judge of the Common-law Court in 1493, as to what he 
supposed the ordinary might do, and in which he pro- 
bably only meant to distinguish the two or three great 
men from the rest of the parishioners), occurs in the 
year 1577, but it seems to stand alone for a considerable 
time. It happened at the union of the parishes 
of All Saints and St. Peter, Maldon, Essex, when (as it 
will be seen), with the consent of the churchwardens, 
the Court, held at Prittlewell, ‘did order and decree, 
that the Churchwardens of St. Peter's should cause 
and procure the parishners there to repaire orderly to 
the parishe church of All Saintes, one Sondaies and hol- 
lidaies, as the parishners of All Saintes; and that the 
Churchwardens of either parishe, should joyne together 
in all matters and cause whatsoever, and everie parishner 
to be placed according to his degree ; the Churchwardens 
of either parishe agreed to the order.’”’ 

At paragraph 190, vol. ii, Mr. Heales says, on 
the legal aspect of the case:— 

“ Various decisions, probably for the sake of satisfying 
those who were most likely to be exigent (since the 
doctrine is not impressed with the stamp of high anti- 

uity, and it appears to want any original legal basis), 
direct that though all are entitled to seats, yet a prefer- 
ence should be shown for persons of the higher social 
standing in the parish ; but still the rights of all are 
maintained, though not their equal rights, which the 
early decisions emphatically uphold.” 

It is to be hoped that the question will be 
settled shortly, and in accordance with the “ early 
decisions.” The issue is of vital importance to the 
Church. G. H. Tompson. 

Alnwick. 


“A SLEEVELESS ERRAND” (1" S. i. 439; v. 
473; xii. 58, 481, 520; 7” S. iii. 6)—The state- 
ment that “sleeveless errand ” is the original phrase 
has yet to be proved. I bave already shown, in 
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the Supplement to my ‘ Dictionary,’ that “sleeve- 

less words” is a phrase occurring soon after 

a.D. 1400; and that “sleveless reson” occurs 

before 1500. These are facts. The explanation in 

my ‘ Dictionary’ is a guess, but accords with these 

facts. Watter W. SKear. 
Cambridge. 


* Pickwick,’ First Epition (7™ §, ii. 508).— 
F. W. D. may readily distinguish a genuine 
first edition by certain peculiarities on the title 
and frontispiece. A genuine edition has on 
title “* Phiz fect,” and over the doorway “ Tony 
Weller, licensed to sell beer, spirits, tobaco,” 
which can be read distinctly. The frontispiece 
has “ Phiz Fect.” on the left hand of the shield 
at the bottom. There is no doubt after six or 
seven numbers had emanated from the press the 
demand increased enormously, and by the time 
Nos. xix. and xx. had been issued in the green 
covers a reissue had to be made, requiring new 
engraved title and frontispiece. The reissue has 
on title “‘ Phiz” larger, and “ fecit” in full, and 
only the name over the door “‘ Tony Weller ” can 
be read ; on the frontispiece the signature ‘* Phiz ” 
ison one side of the shield and “fect.” on the 


other. There are also several other minor 
deviations. Jas. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


I have compared the engravings of two first 
editions, and find that only five out of forty-three 
are identical. In some cases the design is quite 
different, as at pages 89, 117, 132, all by Phiz; in 
others the difference is small, as, for instance, at 
page 154 the bird-cage in one is placed in the 
middle of a tree, and in the other it is hanging 
from the lowest branch, at page 197 a second 
donkey is, in one copy, shown in the pound. 

I should say that the title-page with “ Phiz 
fecit” is the older, as the H of “Hall” is in a 
different style from the rest, a mistake which is 
corrected in the other. ) 


Your correspondent has not necessarily been 
deceived in his purchases of ‘ Pickwick’ if the 
plates in the books are “‘ unlettered,” which is the 
proof of the first edition. There is an edition, 
either of the same year or the following one, which 
has lettered plates, which condemn it at once. It 
is well known that the actual first issue or edition 
of the first number of ‘ Pickwick’ was only 500 
copies. The “ Pickwick Advertiser,” in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth number, I think, first mentions the 
then issue, but in the eighteenth number, 
“October 2ad, 1837,” which I copy, the notice to 
advertisers runs thus :—‘‘ The impression of the 
advertising sheet is limited to 20,000, but the cir- 
culation of the work being 29,000, that number of 
Bills is required.” The vast proportion of the 
early numbers are, therefore, reprints, in the strict 
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sense of the word, and H. K. B. supplied duplicate 
plates for each engraving. A few plates signed 
“Nemo,” and some not signed at all, are his first 
productions, and then he always signs “ Phiz.” 
The two cancelled plates of “Buss” are, of 
course, older than their substitutes, and most 
collectors would not buy a ‘Pickwick’ without 
them, assuming them, ugly as they are, to be 
the great test of perfection and genuineness. 
“Mr. Pickwick in the Pound” isa plate in which 
there is considerable variation—two donkeys in 
place of one. The early platesin ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby’ also vary ; but in the later novels the 
variations are at least not so conspicuous, I do 
not remember how the Seymour plates are 
managed, but they, of course, are essential. 
JonaTaan Dipps. 
Liverpool. 


“THE SELE OF THE MORNING” (7 §, iii. 28).— 
Sele, better seel, was once a very common word. 


‘It is the A.-S. s#l, M.E. seel, time, season, ‘‘ The 


sele of the morning” is simply “‘ the time of day.” 
The mod. E. silly is the derived adjective. Hay- 
sele, hay time, is common in East Anglia. All this 
has been explained over and over again. See 
“Silly,” in my ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Watrter W. Sxear. 
*Exrana’ (7 §. ii. 448, 498).—E. S. N. says: 
“ Almost all the‘ Essays of ‘ Elia’ first appeared 
in the London Magazine.” I have a copy of the 
Saturday Magazine for July 6, 1839, which con- 
tains Lamb’s ‘Confessions of a Drunkard.’ I 
always had an idea that it was published during 
Lamb’s lifetime, and shall be glad to know whether 
or not this is a reprint. It is given beneath a 
rude drawing of Correggio’s picture of ‘ Man, the 
Slave of Licentiousness,’ and is signed ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb.” Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


*EvisaBeta Reine pv’ Asion’ (7" §, ii. 488).— 
James Frederick, Baron de Bielfeld, was born at 
Hamburgh, 1717, and died at Treban, 1770. He 
was for a time Secretary to the Prussian Legation in 
London, and afterwards was tutor to Frederick IT.’s 
brother, Augustus Ferdinand. For a memoir and 
list of Bielfeld’s works, see Chalmers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ where the poem in question 
is not mentioned. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


‘Tne Berxsnire Lapy’s Gartanp’ (7 §, 
ii. 507).—The ‘ Berkshire Lady’ is not new to 
*‘N. & Q.’ All that probably can be learned of 
the subject of the ‘Garland’ appeared in a com- 
munication of W. B., 5 S. vii. 262-4. It appears 
that her coffin was discovered in 1820 in St. 
Mary’s Church, Reading, with this inscription :— 
“ Frances Child, wife of Benjamin Child of Calcot 
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first daughter of Sir W. Kendrick, died 1722, aged 
thirty-five.” Her husband was the survivor by 
many years, as his coffin has the date of 1767. 
There is reference to the Quarterly Review, vol. 
evi. pp. 205-245, 1859, and Fletcher's ‘ Guide.’ 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


Arms or THE Ducuyr or Cornwatt (7" §. 
iii. 29).—In Appendix B. to Lower’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Heraldry’ we learn that the arms of the county 
of Cornwall are, Sable, fifteen bezants, five, four, 
three, two, and one, with two lions as supporters, 
and the motto “One and all.” This coat is said 
to be derived from Cadoc, or Cradock, Earl or 
Duke of Cornwall in the fifth century. In the 
arms of the Prince of Wales the quartering for the 
Duchy of Cornwall is charged with ten bezants. I 
refer to the engraving in Boutell’s larger work on 
heraldry. Lower (himself descended from a very 
old Cornish family, I believe) has gone so 
thoroughly into this question that we may look 
with some confidence to his rendering being the 
correct one. The ‘Oxford Glossary of Terms used 
in British Heraldry’ (1847) also gives the same 
number of bezants as Lower, but whether copied 
from him I cannot say. J. BaGNatt. 

Water Orton, 


The arms used at present in the county have 
fifteen bezants, five, four, three, two, and one. But 
is it possible that the arms of the county and of 
the duchy have different numbers ? 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


I beg to state that on the lease of my farm, 
which I rent under the duchy, the arms are 
Sable, fifteen bezants. 

Tomas Henry Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


Ancient Bouriat-prace at Dounsar (7* §- 
iii. 9). —The following passage from the account of 
Haddingtonshire in the ‘ New Statistical Account 
of Scotland’ (1845), vol. ii. p. 89, will be of 
interest to Mr. Boots :— 

“It appears that the church [of Dunbar | was named 
St. Bae’s, after its founder, according to a traditionary 
rhyme regarding three female saints, who strove to build 
a church nearest tothe sea. We find that in a charter 
by King James LV, it is called Ecclesia Collegiata Sancti 
Bae de Dunbar.” 

The traditionary rhyme is given in a note, and as 
it differs slightly from that given by Mr. Boorn, 
I transcribe it for his benefit. It runs thus :— 

St. Abb’s upon the Nab, 

St.. Helen’s upon the Lea, 

St. Bae’s upon Dunbar sands 

Stands nearest to the sea. 

G. F. R. B. 


Brasu (7 S. ii. 446).— Water-brash is a York- 
shire phrase, but it is also Scottish, and, if I may 
trust my experience, has a still wider range. 


Neither does it denote “‘ acidity in the mouth” or 
stomach, for the water brashed up may be tasteless, 
acid, or, as in the quotation given, bitter from a 
flavouring of bile. Nor, as I have intimated, does 
brash denote any of these qualities. In Jamieson 
we find: 1. “To brash, to assault, to attack.’ 
2. “Brash, s., an effort, an attack,” &c. 3. “Brash, 
s., @ short turn of work, as in churning.” 4. 
“Brash, s., @ transient attack of sickness; thus 
when weaned children may have the speaning- 
brash ; when teething, a brash of the teeth.” So 
under “ Water-brash ” he gives, ‘‘ copious eructa- 
tions of aqueous humour,” and quotes from Mac- 
taggart’s ‘Gall. Cyc.,’ ‘* Water-brash, an eruption 
in the stomach.” It is queried whether these four 
or five uses of brash be variants, or some of them 
of a wholly different root ; to me they seem only 
variants. But it matters not; the result is that 
water-brash and brash are equivalent to an erup- 
tion, irruption, eructation, or rush, but not to an 
eruption on the skin, or rash. Miss M. A. Court- 
ney, in her ‘Glossary of West Cornwall’ (E.D.S.) has 
“Brash, an eruption, a rash”; but what connexion 
this has with the Rev. T. L. O. Davies’s ‘ Supp. 
Eng. Glossary’ I know not. In Nodal and Mil- 
ner’s ‘ Lancashire Dialect’ (E.D.S.) it is ambigu- 
ously said to be “ an eruption,” but I rather gather 
that an up-throwing was meant. 
Br. Nicnoxson. 


Water-brash, meaning watery acidity rising 
from the stomach, I remember being commonly 
used in Ayrshire forty years ago. A medical 
friend tells me that “ water-springs” is the word 
used here, but that water-brash is sometimes used 
in the hospital by natives of the midland and 
northern counties. Emerson’s use of the word as 
quoted in * Two Years Ago’ seems to me the same. 
I find it in the following publications of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society :— 

1, Peacock, ‘Glossary of Manley and Corring- 
ham, Lincolnshire’: Water-brash = water-springs, 
p. 269. 

2. Dickinson,‘ Glossary of Cumberland’: Watter- 
brash=a gushing overflow of saliva, p. 110. 

3. Patterson, ‘Glossary of Antrim and Down’: 
Water-brash=a sensation of water coming up the 
throat into the mouth, p. 112; also brash=an 
attack of illness, p. 12. 

4. Dr. R. Willan, ‘Glossary of West Riding’: 
1811; reprinted Glossaries vii., ed. Skeat: Brash 
=a sudden sickness, with acid rising into the 
mouth (as in heartburn), p. 84. 

Ronert Bowes. 

Cambridge. 


Brash appears to be a genuine North Country 
word, of Scotland as well as Yorkshire. Jamieson 
has water-brash in the sense quoted, and Hoblyn 
writes, “ Pyrosis is called water-brash in Scotland.” 
Farther, Jamieson explains brash as “ to assault, to 
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attack.” Now pyrosis is an eructation—eructare, 
“to belch out,” and seems to justify Emerson’s 
term, ‘‘a brash of bitter water,” 4. ¢., an eruption. 
We should not hastily question the expressions used 
by any great writer. A. H. 


In co. Antrim this word is in general use ina 
different sense from either of the explanations 
quoted by Mr. Birxseck Terry. The Ulster 

antry speak of any attack of illness as a brash, 
and a bad cold is almost always described by them 
as ‘a severe brash of the cold.” M. Damanr. 


TocetTuer (7™ §. ii, 347).—In answer to VIL- 
tontus’s query, I beg leave to inform him that 
together is used in Suffolk in the sense he alludes 
to. An old gamekeeper used to say to the 
beaters at a battue, “ Distribute yourselves to- 
gether,” or rather togither, which is the way the 
people here pronounce it. The Suffolk dialect is 
very curious, and many of the words and expres- 
sions are, I believe, quite peculiar to this county, 
especially the use of the word do, and the way in 
which they address their superiors, both verbally 
and by letter, in the third person. 

Cuartotre G, Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Burcett: Busset (7* §. i. 467; ii. 136).—Mr. 
Peacock having given no examples of the occur- 
rence of either of these, but merely stated that 
they were often found in connexion with hedges, I 
would conjecture that they are Anglifications of the 
French “ Bersauli, Cane-withie with the yellowish 
bark” (Cotgrave). That is, a species of willow. 

Br. Nicnoisoy,. 


Wm. Henry, D.D. or Dustin (7™ §S. ii. 126). 
—His “ Entrance” or “ B.A.” not being recorded, 
his father’s name will not appear on the Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, register. The wills and other docu- 
ments at the Record Office might throw light on 
his parentage. Ina paper written for the Royal 
Society, 1739, he describes his church benefice as 
Killesher, co. Cavan, The day of his death appears 
from Faulkner's Journal to have been Feb. 13, 
1768. C. 8S. K. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


CarpinaL Qurenon’s Breviary (7" §. ii. 464). 
—Allow me to point out that a comparison in 
tabular form of Quignon’s breviary with our English 
matins and evensong is given in Mr. Procter’s 
‘History of the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A, 

Hastings. 


That “the Book of Common Prayer is derived 
directly from...... the breviary of Cardinal 
Quignon,” as Mr. Everarp Green, by quoting 
the above, seems to think, is a statement so 
contrary to fact that no churchman who knows 
anything of his liturgy can allow it to pass un- 





contradicted. Being a question of history, and 
not of theology, the subject is not foreign to the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The fact is that the Book of Common Prayer is 
partly original and partly compiled from sources 
so many and various that it cannot with truth be 
said to be “derived directly” from any one of 
them. Of these sources the most important are: 
Firstly, the various uses of York, Sarum, Hereford, 
Bangor, Lincoln, &c., afterwards incorporated into 
missals, of which the first two were the best 
known. Then the three breviaries of Gregory VIL, 
Quignonius, and Pius V. And lastly, less influen- 
tial works, as the ‘Sarum Manual,’ containing the 
occasional offices; the Pontifical or Ordination 
Services; and Henry VIII.’s three Primers. 

Two compilations of the reformed continental 
churches also left a deep impress on our liturgy. 
They are (1) the ‘Simplex et pia Deliberatio,’ 
drawn up for Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, 
by Melanchthon and Bucer, from which are taken 
parts of the communion office and nearly all the 
baptismal service; and (2) Calvin’s ‘ French 
Liturgy,’ whose influence may be traced in the 
daily morning and evening service and else- 
where. Of course a subject like this may be 
pursued to almost any amount of detail; but I 
think enough has been said to show that no 
liturgical work, whether Patristic, Roman Catholic, 
or Reformed, can fairly be claimed as “the 
direct ” source of our Book of Common Prayer. 

H. Devevinene. 

Ealing. 


Tae Krno’s Court or Reptevet (7" §. ii 
448).—Can Mr. Rove make anything of Redleaf, 
an old seat in Kent? It appears to be in Pens- 
hurst parish, a locality in every respect suitable, 
since it dates before the Conquest. A. H. 


Bette Carpren (6 §. ii. 107, 234).—The 
following, which appears to settle the meaning of 
this expression, appears in the Hast Anglian :— 

“TI have just come across the following in a will of 
1564, which seems to determine that it was an equivalent 
for grandchildren: —‘To Thomas Doubledaye and 
Katherine his wife, my daughter, a» cowe. To their 
children, my belchildren,’ &c. ARTHUR Fo.Karp.” 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Raree Snow (7 §. ii. 267, 337, 459).—I find 
an example of this phrase in Carlyle’s ‘ Diary,’ 
under date January 21, 1832, which is worth 
quoting, both as illustrating the use of the 
phrase and as a criticism on a well-known cha- 
racter :— 

“ Hogg is a little red-skinned stiff sack of a body, with 
quite the common air of an Ettrick shepherd, except that 
he has a highish though sloping brow (among his yellow 
grizzled hair), and two little beads of blue or grey eyes 
that sparkle, if not with thought, yet with animation. 
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Behaves himself quite easily and well; speaks Scotch, 
and most narrative absurdity (or even obscenity) there- 
with. Appears in the mingled character of Zany or 
raree show.’—Froude’s ‘Life of Carlyle, 1795-1835,’ 
vol. ii, p. 233. 

Rosert F. Garver. 


Garver as a Carist1an Name (7" §. iii. 10). 
—Garnet is a patronymic or family name, not 
strictly a Christian or personal name ; but it cer- 
tainly is as good as Margaret or Pearl if 
popularized; but it is not common. Perhaps the 
associations connected with Dr. Henry Garnet, 
known as Father Whalley, may be a deterrent. He 
was superior of the Jesuits in England, and hanged 
in May, 1606, for complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

In answer to Pattapetpavs, the connexion runs 
thus: Sir Thomas Molynenx, Bart., 1661-1733, 
married Miss Catherine Howard, leaving, with 
other issue, two daughters. One of these ladies 
married Sir Richard Wolseley, Bart., of Mount 
Wolseley, from whom the viscount is descended. 
The other Miss Molyneux married the Right Rev. 
Dr. John Garnet, Bishop of Clogher, circa 1744 
1800. It thus appears that General the Lord Vis- 
count Wolseley bears the name of Garnet from 
his great-grand-uncle so named. 

Garnet, in any form, is a variant of granum, 
seed, as in garner, grenade, and pomegranate. 

A. Hatt. 


PaitapDetpnus’s reference to Sir Carnet 
Wolseley’s Christian name will not stand alone 
at about the time he would have been christened, 
as I know a country printer who named his children, 
at about the same time, all after precious stones ; 
but then his reason was more technical, as, besides 
being the names of stones, they were also those of 
the type he employed in his business, viz., Ruby, 
Pearl, Diamond, &c., the first-named having been 
& practical manager of printing offices in London 
for many years. The name of Richardyne, also, 
given by Rev. J. M. Oowper (7S. iii. 8), is 
quite equalled for singularity by several names 
found in Col. Chester’s ‘ Marriage Licences,’ vol. i., 
just issued by the Harleian Society, for on a 
perusal we find such surnames as Nosebill, Sliger, 
Skore, Redcan, Saveacre, Billie, Pluckrose, Whit- 
rents, Eviseede, Smitheyman, Whale, Printupp, 
Sermon, Batailhey, Readtithanah, Eightshillings, 
Penhalwicke, Heshtator, &c., and Christian names 
such as Faith, Marcy, Comfort, Humiliation, Dis- 
cipline, Experientia, Mickepher, Euclid, Moregift, 
Huttofte, Emolian, Phalatias, Ulrisia, Meinhardus, 
Thankful, &. Whether Mr. Jeremiah Eight- 
shillings, when he married in 1666 in Shoreditch, 
got on in the world and rose to a pound we have 
no means of knowing. That circumstances created 
names is proved by several children being named 
Dionis and Peter, when found deserted in the City 
districts of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and St. Dionis, 





Backchurch, and persons who “ run and read” may 
see the same exemplified in the well-known name 
of Benetfink. EssineTon, 


The explanation, so far as Viscount Wolseley is 
concerned, is very simple. His father was Major 
Garnet Joseph Wolseley, and his grandfather, 
William Wolseley, for some years a captain in 
the 8th Hussars and subsequently in holy orders, 
was Rector of Tullycorbet, in the diocese of 
Clogher, “of which see his mother’s brother-in. 
law, Dr. Garnet, was bishop” (Burke's ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage, 1880, p. 1315). ABHBA, 

Bristol. 


Jewish Inrermarniaces (7™ §, iii, 27).— 
Your correspondent is right in stating that 
marriages between Jews and non-Jews were 
frequent in Bible times ; but they became very 
infrequent after the return from the Babylonian 
exile and the well-known reform of Ezra. In 
medieval times mixed marriages were prohibited 
as well by the Jewish (Talmudic) law as by the 
constitutions of the Christian emperors. See the 
constitution of Valentinian and Theodore, ‘Codex 
Justinianem, i. 9, 6:—‘*‘Ne quis Christianam 
mulierem in matrimonium Judzeus accipiat, neque 
Jude Christianus conjugium sortiatur.” The 
pain was the same as for adultery. This prohibi- 
tion was frequently repeated by the popes and 
councils during the Middle Ages, but during the 
earlier centuries the practice of intermarriage 
seems to have been rather common, especially in 
France and Spain. That the Jewish race incorpo- 
rated foreign elements even after the Christian era 
cannot be contested: the Khazars, a Turkish 
tribe, became wholly or partly converts to Judaism, 
and among the thousands of Spanish or Portuguese 
Jews baptized by force in the fifteenth century, 
who returned afterwards to the religion of their 
ancestors, it is not unlikely that several may have 
married Christian women of non-Semitic origin, 
Your correspondent may consult on this subject a 
lecture of M. Renan, ‘ Le Judaisme comme Race 
et comme Religion’ (Paris, C. Lévy, 1883), and 
my own criticism of that paper in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, vi.141. Tufopore Renacn. 

Paris. 


Mr. James D. Borver is referred for the 
subject to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, August, 
1885, for the articles entitled, ‘ Notes on the Race- 
types of the Jews,’ by myself; ‘On the Racial 
Characteristics, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs ; and the 
discussions by Dr. H. Adler and others. 

A. NevuBAver. 

Oxford. 


JorpDELoo (7" §. iii. 26).—The derivation sug- 
gested by your correspondent Mr. Gipson is 80 
euphemistic, and even elegant, that I am unwilling 
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to disturb it ; but there are two great difficulties 
jn its acceptance, first J changed into G, and 
next the French phrase. I acknowledge that 
Scotch is very Frenchified, but I do not think the 
chambermaids and scullions ever spoke French. 
When I was a boy (at the beginning of this cen- 
century)we always called the Matula “the Jordan,” 
and into this receptacle all the bedroom slops 
were emptied. When the chambermaid threw 
them into the streets, she was obliged to give 
notice to the passers-by, and cried out “ Jordan 
jo!” shortened into Jorda’ lo! This is more in 
accordance with the “ uncouth plain speaking ” of 
the early part of this century than the elegant and 
fastidious “ Gardez l’eau,” which ignorant maid- 
servants would never say, and which would never 
corrupt into Jorde-loo. E. Cosuam Brewer. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Ireland and the Celtic Church, A History of Ireland 
from St, Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. 
By G. T, Stokes, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tue early history of every country and nation, whether 
political, eivil, or ecclesiastical, is necessarily involved 
in a certain amount of obscurity; but there is no country 
of which this remark is more true than Ireland, These 
three aspects of national life are not easily disentangled 
even now, ‘They were almost inextricably intertwined 
in days when bishops were sometimes kings, some- 
times statesmen, sometimes judges; and when the 
great influences in curbing factions and moulding poli- 
cies were men or women whose claim to regard lay not 
in their secular pre-eminence, but in their pre-eminent 
sanctity, as in the case of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, St. 
Columba, and other saints. Euarly Irish history centres 
round such names as these ; and the history of Ireland 
from the introduction of Christianity to the English 
conquest, from the fifth to the twelfth century, must 
under any form of treatment partake largely of the 
nature of an ecclesiastical history. 

There are two elements or causes which make such 
early history distasteful to the ordinary reader. Firstly, 
the partisan spirit in which it is usually written. The 

eriod in question is the battle-ground of Papists and 
rotestants, Histories are frequently written in order 

to prove either that the Ultramontane views of the 

Romanism of the present day, or that the peculiar tenets 

of some modern Protestant sect were held by the fol- 

lowers of St. Patrick or the contemporaries of St. Co- 
lumba. Prof. Stokes «voids the pitfall, He aims at 
being—and, whut is higher praise, succeeds in being— 
impartial. We may illustrate this by his fair treatment 
of the subject of early Irish monasticism. He has the 
courage and honesty, which are characteristics rather of 
the historian than of the controversialist, to pen the 
following sentence: “ With many it is a favourite idea 
that St. Patrick, St, Columba, and the other worthies 
who adorned the early days of Irish Christianity were 

Protestants of the most approved modern fashion, while 

with others these Irish saints were Roman Catholics of 

the most devout and obedient kind. Now, in my opinion, 
these early Irish Christians were neither Protestants nor 

Roman Catholics, Many of their practices and doctrines 

would horrify an ordinary Protestant ; others of them 

would scandalize the ordinary Roman Catholic ” (p. 166). 
The other element to which we referred is the un- 





certain or fabulous character of much of the materia 
out of which Irish history has to be constructed. It is 
extremely distasteful to any one, except the pious and 
illiterate monk, to have to wade through voluminous 
biographies of such persons as St. Bridget and St. 
Patrick, and to read how the former used to hang her 
clothes on the sunbeams to dry, and how the latter 
banished all the snakes from Ireland, together with 
multitudes of similar prodigies, in order to pick out the 
grains of truth which may underlie them, Yet this has 
to be done if anything resembling life is to be thrown 
into the skeleton information contained in Irish annals, 
or early architectural remains, or stone monuments with 
their Ogham or other inscriptions, or local nomenclature. 
There are two other sources of information, neither of 
them coming down to us in their primitive form, nor 
free from medigeval additions, viz., the Brehon law as 
contained in the ‘Senchus Mor,’ and the ecclesiastical 
law as contained in the early collection of canons known 
as the ‘Hibernensis.’ Both of these have been laid 
under contribution by Dr. Stokes, He is widely read in 
all the authorities available for Irish history, and makes 
a judicious use of them, carefully dating and distinguish- 
ing them, so far as date and distinction are possible, 
This might be illustrated by reference to any of the seven- 
teen lectures printed in this volume. They form a trust- 
worthy and valuable manual of early Irish history, which 
should find its place on the shelves of every one interested 
in that subject, Without professing to exhibit original 
research in minute points, and without claiming to be 
an exhaustive history, it isa most convenient summary 
up to date of all the latest discoveries of specialists, and 
a gathering together into one focus of the many new 
side-lights thrown recently from different quarters on 
Irish history. 


Die Geschichte der Deutschen in England, Von Karl 
Heinrich Schaible, M. und Fh.D. (Strasburg, Triib- 
ner.) 

Dr. ScHAIBLE, a late professor at the Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich, has utilized some of bis leisure 

hours in compiling this history of his countrymen in 

England. Although it only extends toe the end of the 

last century, the list of Germans who have found a 

career and become distinguished in this country is sur- 

prising, both as regards quantity and quality. Dr, 

Schaible shows that from the very earliest times the 

relations between Germans and English have always 

been of the most friendly character, and that ever 
since the days when the Cantii first occupied Kent 
the stream of migration has steadily flowed from 
the eastward to the British shores, The care and 
trouble taken by the author to follow its historical 
sequence and to trace out the life-history of those of his 
compatriots who have made a name for themselves bere 
is worthy of all praise, and the more so that this labour of 
love must at times have been one of considerable diffi- 
culty. The careers of such men as Strype, Mercator, 
and Herschel in science; Kneller, Lely, Angelica Kauf- 
mann, and Hollar in art ; of Handel, Haydn, the younger 

Bach, and Dussek in music—all these belong so much to 

English history that the incidents of their lives were no 

doubt easily found and investigated. When, however, it 

came to the crowd of less-known, but stiil not undie- 
tinguished scholurs, divines, soldiers, and commercial 
magnates who chose England as the country of their 
adoption, the search for materials must have been some- 
what arduous. In fact, on reading over the book one is 
puzzled to imagine from what sources Dr, Schaible can 
have derived his facts, and proportionately impressed 
with the sense of his industry and patience. There is 
one thing, also, which to an English reader is very plea- 
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sant to observe, and that is the intense feeling of good- 
will on the part of the writer towards the country where 
he passed so many years, In a spirited and eloquent 
essay on the national characteristics of the English 
people, which forms the concluding portion of the 
volume, the author smites the smal! but noisy band of 
German Anglophobists with some weighty and effective 
blows. “Do you really suppose,” he asks them, “ that 
any victories gained by despotic Russia over free Eng- 
land and the consequent aggrandizement and material 
strengthening of the former power would be for the 
advantage of Germany? Who, on the contrary, can for 
a moment doubt the fatal consequences which such an 
event would have for us? Let us look back to the past. 
What power stood by us when Germany lay prostrate at 
the feet of Louis XIV. and Napoleon! And if, in the 
future, France should ever be able to carry out her 
scheme of giving the hand to Russia, would, under these 
circumstances, a weak and impotent England be good 
for us? It is true that a strong and united Germany 
may be in a position to defy all dangers from outside; 
but even the strongest man should never despise the 
friendship of a powerful brother, for he knows that it 
makes him all the stronger.” Let us hope that Dr. 
Schaible’s words may make an impression upon some of 
his countrymen, 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Jouncil and Knights. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., 
LLD., Ulster King of Arms, Forty-ninth Edition. 
(Harrison & Sons.) 
As becomes a species of state chronicler, Sir Bernard 
Burke will bring out his jubilee edition of his ‘ Peerage ’ 
in the jubilee year of Her Majesty's reign, The present 
edition is but the forty-ninth. As the issue, however, is 
annual, the next will assumably take place before the 
fiftieth year of Her Majesty’s reign expires. Half a 
century is a long period in the life of a periodical, and 
the ‘ Peerage ’ has undergone in the course of its exist- 
ence very considerable modifications. It is now too 
well known to need description, since it is in the hands 
not only of the titled classes whose descent it chronicles, 
but of all engaged in heraldic pursuits, During the past 
year three peerages have become extinct, and twelve new 
creations have been made. Other facts of interest which 
may be gleaned from the volume are tabulated in the 
interesting prefatory note, in which Sir Bernard owns 
his indebtedness to his son, Rouge Croix, and other mem- 
bers of the College of Arms, 


A Garland of Orange Blossoms,edited by Kate A. 
Wright (Stock), offers a novelty in the form of a quasi- 
album, It is not a birthday, but a wedding day book. 
It has, it is gratifying to find, no column for divorce. A 
further novelty would bea betrothal book, which might, 
however, open out too dark a chapter of human 
inconstancy. 


Le Livre for Jan, 10 remains constant in the affection 
it has recently shown for English literature. Its longest 
essay, ‘Les Tribulations d’un Chef-d’ceuvre.’ consists of 
episodes of the life of Oliver Goldsmith. This is illus- 
trated by vignettes and a plate of a London club of the 
time of Goldsmith, reproduced after Dickinson. Another 
paper of interest is ‘ Flaneries 4 travers mes Souvenirs et 
les Rayons de ma Bibliothéque,’ by M. Lemercier de 
Neuville. 


In Le Moniteur International de la Librairie (Paria, 
E. Bernard, 71, Rue Lacondamine), we have a new 
bibliographical weekly, which promises to be a useful 
addition to our means of information on contemporary 
Continental literature, 
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THE Antiyuury, Vol, XIV. (Stock), includes amo 
many interesting and valuable papers the continuation 
‘Quaint Conceits in Pottery,’ by the late Llewellyn 
Jewitt, and those of Mr. Fairman Ordish’s important 
account of the London theatres, the earliest, of course; 
Mr. W. H. K, Wright's ‘ Historic Streets of Plymouth’; 
and Mr. R. 8. Ferguson’s ‘ Municipal Offices,’ Mr, 
John Alt Porter writes on ‘Garter Brasses,’ Some good 
engravings are supplied, and there is some interesting 
and suggestive correspondence. 


We regret to announce the death of Stephen I, 
Tucker, Somerset Herald, who died at his residence in 
the Albany on Jan. 6 last, in his fifty-second year. He 
was son of Edward Tucker, of King’s Nympton, and 
grandson of William Tucker, banker, of Exeter, the 
representatives of an old Devonian family, which in its 
several branches produced some men of eminence. Mr, 
Tucker graduated at Cambridge, unsuccessfully contested 
the borough of Reading in 1863, was a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, vice-president of several archwological 
societies, and a frequent contributor to their journals, 
He was appointed Rouge Croix in 1872, and Somerset 
Herald in 1880. He had the reputation of great accu- 
racy in his genealogical investigations, He recent 
restored to the Hereford Cathedral the brasses whic 
were removed from there many years ago; also a 
remarkable episcopal brass to the church of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, and others to the Chapel Royal, Windsor, 
Mr, Tucker's library was large and important, con- 
taining many valuable manuscripts, his collection of 
engraved portraits was well known. He will long be 
remembered by a large circle of friends as a man of 
refined taste and genial disposition. Mr, Tucker was an 
occasional contributor to‘ N. & Q.’ 

Many offers of assistance have reached the new Spald- 
ing Club, and the following works are recommended as 
the first issues: ‘The Chartulary of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas,’ to be edited by the Rev. James 
Cooper; ‘A History of the Family of Skene,’ by Dr, 
Skene, Historiographer Royal for Scotland; ‘Selections 
from the Records of Marischal College and University,’ 
by Mr, P. J. Anderson, secretary to the Club ; and ‘ Col- 
lections for the History of Angus and the Mearns,’ by 
the Rev, James Gammack, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. J, Fante (“Early Forms of Telegraphs”).—The 
notices will be acceptable, if they do not occupy too 


much space. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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